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A GENERATION which has seen Christian mission- 
aries both invited and imprisoned, expelled and 
embraced, can give no easy answer concerning the 
attitude a Christian worker should bear toward 
government. When persecution against certain seg- 
ments of many peoples is a common event, the 
whole relationship between Christians and the state 
is open to careful study. 

In this article we are considering a particular 
phase of the problem—the attitude a Christian mis- 
sionary or fraternal worker maintains in his rela- 
tionship to government. What dare a missionary 
teach when nationalism explodes into political rev- 
olution? How can a Christian missionary make 
practical application of God’s Word when the logic 
of his position may force him to take sides in a 
delicate political situation ? 

Since the author of this article is an American, 
the common tendency is to look at the problem 
from the viewpoint of an American missionary; 
but the missionary force throughout the world is 
becoming increasingly ecumenical. The Church of 
Christ in Thailand has fraternal workers from 
Korea, the Philippines, India and America work- 
ing within its framework. Egyptians labor in the 
Sudan alongside Australians, Britons and Amer- 
icans. The United Church of Northern India sup- 
ports its worker in Kenya. Filipinos, Pakistanis, 
Brazilians, Koreans, Dutch, Germans, French and 
Japanese all serve as fraternal workers to a church 
in the United States. No easy pat answer which 
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arises out of the “separation of church and state” 
culture of the U.S.A. is going to meet the prob- 
lems facing the missionary enterprise. Still certain 
questions must be asked and Christians must con- 
tinue to seek solutions in many different situations. 


Guest by Sufferance 


What is a missionary’s relationship to the gov- 
ernment of the country where he labors? 

Missionary literature often replies that he is a 
“guest in the country.” This status has acquired 
new importance since colonial governments have 
disappeared. For many years missionaries labored 
under the friendly aegis of a Western colonial rule, 
especially if the government shared the same gen- 
eral faith with the missionary. In some cases mis- 
sions assumed responsibility for services such as 
education at government expense. 

Now that the age of empire is dying and na- 
tional governments regularly arise, the missionary 
discovers that he is, in a new sense, working by 
government sufferance, enabled to maintain his 
position only by carefully observing numerous rules 
and regulations about residence permits, visas, 
travel documents, etc. 

A complicating responsibility is the realization 
that a missionary, as a guest, involves not just 
himself but his appointing agency. In one African 
country missionary work is based on an agreement 
of several years’ standing. The rules very clearly 
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state that the breaking of this agreement by one 
individual missionary can lead to the expulsion of 
the entire society. So far, this has not happened; 
still, anyone who while insisting on his individual 
rights makes unwise moves must realize that not 
only does he endanger his own missionary career, 
but he can bring to a halt two or three genera- 
tions of hard labor. 

Government limitations can be very severe. In 
some Moslem countries open evangelistic meetings 
are forbidden. In others public baptism of anyone 
under a certain age is prohibited. In some coun- 
tries missionaries are forbidden to travel on reli- 
gious business and must confine themselves to a 


mission compound for preaching, teaching, heal- 
ing, etc. 

In almost every situation, however, it is possi- 
ble for the missionary to live and labor with a 
group of people who are known as followers of 


Jesus Christ. To do so is no desertion of the 
basic missionary calling. In many cases these peo- 
ple are nominal members of a religious commun- 
ity designated Christian by the political and social 
structure. They are known as Christian because 
their forebears accepted Christ. They need the 
good news as much as any pagan. They have been 
born into a religious community; they have not 
been born again into the Kingdom. Often by work- 
ing with and through these people a missionary 
is able to bring his witness for Jesus Christ to the 
non-Christian community. 

Regardless of the situation, the missionary must 
keep a correct attitude toward the government of 
the land in which he labors. The missionary is 
seldom, if ever, in position to participate in any 
movement to overthrow an established government. 
The government which permits him within its bor- 
ders has a right to expect fair play. He may find 


himself ministering to injured on both sides of a 
conflict; he may find himself interceding with a 
plea for mercy; but always it will be with a wit. 
ness for Christ and his concern for all men. No 
general rule can cover every conceivable situation, 
and usually delicate decisions suddenly arise with 
no time for philosophical meditation. However by 
following a general rule of respect for established 
authority and love for all men, the missionary will J 
not go far wrong. 


Christian Witness 


There are, however, some steps the Christian ' 
worker can follow. 

(1) He can witness to the truth. In teaching 
the Word of God, the missionary will set forth by 
the nature of the gospel message the truth about 
man and his inherent dignity. He will show God's 
high regard for humanity expressed in the Incar. 
nation, the great value God places on man ex. 
pressed in Christ’s redemptive work. These truths 
are expressed in everything the missionary does 
—teaching, healing, serving, personal contact. 

It is one thing to herald the truth, but in mak- 
ing the application to a particular situation the 
missionary must move with careful judgment. He 
must recognize the danger of “causes.” Political 
parties or revolutionary movements seize upon cer- 
tain ideals as the things which they are going to 
accomplish. The Church so very often finds a be- 
loved ideal attached to a cause which Christians 
cannot, in clear conscience, support. One theory 
about the events leading up to our Lord’s death 
maintains that His “movement” had been “cap- 
tured” by the Zealots, so that Jesus appeared a 
political revolutionary to the authorities. Whether 
we accept this theory or not, certainly we can ree- 
ognize the danger of espousing causes which em- 
body part of our ideals but which in themselves 
are no adequate expression of the Christian faith. 

A missionary is not in position to make decisions 
for believers of another country. These friends 
face difficult situations which the missionary, as 
a guest, avoids. Theirs is the responsibility of 
applying the truth to their own lives, for it may 
mean imprisonment. Those young in the faith find 
such application difficult. The missionary must 
patiently keep teaching the truth, pointing out its 
various facets, lest the immature Christian be un- 
duly influenced by his burning nationalism or his 
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intense hatred of the status quo, mistaking his 
zeal for a cause for the love of God. 

Every missionary must approach his task with 
informed responsibility. There are several views 
of the nature of the state, its rights, its responsi- 
bilities—all held within the Christian faith. Surely 
anyone who begins teaching in this realm will mas- 
ter the historic Catholic and Protestant views, un- 
derstanding the various positions within the latter 
group, knowing the philosophical and theological 
presuppositions which determine them. He should 
also study the historic situations in which they de- 
veloped, for he himself is dealing with history in 
a different framework. 

(2) The missionary can also witness to the 
value of good citizenship. Even within a police 
state a Christian can and should do certain things. 
If a revolution should bring change, then someone 
must know how good citizens should behave and 
what basic integrity means to the fabric of society. 
When violence and other means, which are in them- 
selves un-Christian, are used to achieve what seem 
to be good ends, goodness does not automatically 
follow. Revolutionary governments have often 
failed to establish peace and security because they 
had only an exchange of oppression to offer their 
people. Therefore the Christian worker must con- 
stantly teach the basic truths of God’s Word and 
their application toward the building of a good 
society. 


Rights of Government 


What is the place of any government in the 
human situation? 

This question arises in a place where merely 
to bear the name Christian may lead to persecu- 
tion. Why teach citizenship to church members 
then? Whole books have been written on the sub- 
ject and this article does not pretend to be ex- 
haustive. Three basic principles, however, should 
guide the Christian’s thinking. 

(1) No government is perfect and none per- 
fectly embodies the Christian ideal. The American 
tendency is to insist that freedom gives greater 
expression to man’s dignity and that the American 
type government adequately expresses individual 
tights and privileges. 

When a leading Christian of India, during a 
speech in America, claimed that American-type 
democracy” was not suited to the cultural situation 
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of India, his remarks were considered an offense 
by the American press. Yet Americans must rec- 
ognize that no government perfectly embodies our 
Christian ideals, and Christian believers in any 
land must try to find an adequate expression of 
Christian truth about man and his rights expressed 
through government. But even in this struggle they 
must recognize that the result will naturally be im- 
perfect and, even at best, open to corruption. 

(2) Governments’ rights are limited before God. 
Oscar Cullman in The State in the New Testament 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1956) ex- 
amines the complexities which Jesus and Paul 
faced, but concludes that both teach this position: 
God has given certain rights to governments in 
connection with the maintenance of peace, etc., 
and governments should be supported within these 
limitations. However, some things belong only to 
God, as far as human life and activity are con- 
cerned, and governments have no right to infringe 
upon these areas. 

Part of today’s problem exists because govern- 
ments have been regulating life’s every phase. 
Sometimes minority groups are not granted the 
respect of even human dignity by their fellow citi- 
zens who comprise either a major party or the 
government. Two points must be remembered here. 

In the first place, the missionary, as one who 
comes from outside the country, often has entree 
to government officials. Usually he should avoid 
using such channels of communication for pressure 
in behalf of his work or that of others. Where 
possible, however, his witness should be to reveal 
the truth about good government and to help gov- 
ernment officials think their way through to an 
improvement of their own activities. Personal rap- 
port often makes this possible. That such an ap- 
proach will have immediate results is a mild hope, 
but one which must not be overlooked. Here again 
one faces a delicate situation, for non-Christians 
often have difficulty comprehending what is obvi- 
ous to a believer. 

The second point is this. History seldom records 
any occasion when the Church of Jesus Christ was 
completely obliterated through persecution. Some- 
times the Church has seemingly died away. If this 
is true, the fault is internal heresy or failure to 
root in the cultural life of the people or some other 
factor which can be traced to the life of the 
Church itself. Attempts to stamp it out through 
persecution have failed. Therefore the progress 





and spiritual life of the Church are not dependent 
upon the type of government, or even upon whether 
or not a government lives within its divine limita- 
tions. This fact not only comes to us from history, 
it rests upon the sovereignty of God. 


(3) The value of government is limited, as well 
as its rights. Governments are helpless in any at- 
tempt to achieve ultimate Christian goals. Those 
engaged in the missionary enterprise have at times 
misled people at this point. The impression has 
been given to the American Church that because 
America is known as a Christian country, a proper 
exercise of foreign diplomacy, the proper use of 
foreign aid, etc., will help bring in the Kingdom 
because America’s behavior as a Christian nation 
will help move the Kingdom of God forward. What 
a useless hope! 


What, after all, is Christian behavior? To most 
people Christian behavior involves basic integrity, 
honesty, fair play, loving your neighbor, etc. This 
certainly is the lowest level for judgment and one 
which does not belong to the Christian faith alone. 
Other religions proclaim these same ideals. Gener- 
ally speaking, America can lay claim to these 
standards. 


A second level of Christian behavior is that of 
loving one’s enemies, and this too is something 
America can claim. Look at her example in provid- 
ing resources to aid former enemies after World 


War II. 


But there is still another level for Christian be- 
havior. “In this has God commended his love 
toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us.” It is walking the way of the Cross. 
The essence of the Cross is the sacrifice of life for 
those who do not deserve it. Where Jesus Christ 
has set the pattern, certainly men are expected to 
follow. “If any man would come after me, let him 
deny himself and take up his cross daily and follow 
me.” But men cannot expect this to take place on 
an international level. The application of this prin- 
ciple could mean, for example, a willing sacrifice 
of the United States in order that Russia might 
move ahead. Who would ever advocate this on the 
international scene? And even if advocated, who 
could ever expect it to happen? 


This is just the point: What God does not expect 
of nations, He can demand of individuals. Such 
willing sacrifices will never take place among goy. 
ernments because of the nature of the international 
scene. Divisions are geographical; distinctions are 
cultural; difficulties are linguistic, racial, economic. 
It is only when men move into a situation which 
places such distinctions and differences at a sec. 
ondary level, not at the essence of being, that they 
can hope to rise above them. The Christian faith 
offers that possibility, and one of the great wit. 
nesses demanded of the Church in our day is that 
it can rise above all these distinctions which are 
human in their origin and establish a divinely or. 
dained fellowship which is evident to all mankind. 
Therefore Christians must recognize that though 
their citizenship is not in this world, their human 
activity must set a life pattern revealed by God. 


Christian Behavior 


Does a missionary’s preoccupation with the gos. 
pel and commitment to the Kingdom of God make 
it impossible to have a proper relationship to his 
own government? 

The Christian attitude is that of striving for an 
ideal, of laboring to express that ideal through the 
Christian fellowship, being ready to make any ad- 
justments necessary on the world scene that would 
move toward that ideal—even with the realistic 
recognition that no government and no organization 
will adequately achieve it. During such efforts the 
missionary is a loyal citizen of his own nation, meet- 
ing the obligations of citizenship within the limita- 
tions which God has placed upon his government. 
He will pay taxes, vote and make his contribution 
as an interested citizen, for this is part of his wit- 
ness to the value of good citizenship. Times arise 
when it seems advisable, especially for families, to 
seek government protection in critical situations. 

On the other hand, the missionary will refuse to 
be a blind nationalist. How easy it is today to play 
upon nationalistic tendencies as a part of mission- 
ary promotion. Those who serve in areas hugging 


the Iron or Bamboo Curtain find it very easy to 
(Continued on page 6, column 2) 
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expect 


What 
Jesus 





Christ 


Means 


to Me 


l HAVE NOT always been what people call an “ac- 
tive” evangelical Christian. When I was a small 
boy, I occasionally went to church to attend church 
school and service because I thought, as a Protes- 
tant, it was my moral obligation. 

But on one occasion my father and _ brothers 
heard of a famous preacher who had become pas- 
tor of a local church not far from home. We de- 
cided to attend service there. That began my more 
regular church attendance. One reason for this was 
the warm fellowship of the church young people. 

I joined the choir and enjoyed singing gospel 
songs and songs of invitation. I don’t think I was 
a definite Christian then. Yet I loved to sing songs 
inviting men to Christ. It made me feel safer than 
they. 

About this time I met Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship. I really didn’t like it at first—it in- 
terfered too much with the way I wanted things 
to be. I wanted to be complacent, a “half-and- 
half” (although at the time I didn’t realize I was 
that). Why bother other people on the campus? 
I wanted to be “tolerant.” 

Contact with 1vcF staff members, however, be- 
gan to change my ideas about the meaning of 
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Christian discipleship. Before this I had always 
thought of it as being active in church activities. 
And wasn’t I in church almost every night? I 
thought this made me a “possessing Christian” as 
distinct from a merely “professing” one. 

These ideas were finally synthesized after a 
group discussion at the 1958 Kawayan Campus 
1vcF Conference on “Who is a Christian?” That 
was the first time that the concept of the wholeness 
of the person of Christ became at all clear to me. 
I saw for the first time that a person does not 
receive Him merely as “personal Savior” in order 
to become a Christian. One must receive Him — 
all of Him: Savior, Lord and God. I also realized 
that I had never really made a conscious moral 
decision to make Him Lord of my life. 

So I examined the basis of my assurance. I dis- 
covered that it was merely the result of self-sug- 
gestion. Christians are assured. I thought I was 
a Christian. No reason to believe I was not assured. 

After serious consideration of my relationship 
to Him, I came out with a much fuller assurance. 
Now I knew I was assured because I knew I had 
received Him into my life—not as a free ticket 
to heaven, but as one involved in my daily con- 





sciousness as Lord and God. 

“T am the Lord’s, O joy beyond expression!” 
Surely this hymn has since described the fulness 
of my heart. 

The decision I made changed my whole concept 
of life. 

I have always enjoyed the sense of triumph that 
comes from grappling with a mathematical prob- 
lem and ending with the answer. I have always 
enjoyed sports in various forms. I have always en- 
joyed pleasant companionship and genuine friend- 
ship. I have always enjoyed music, poetry, good 
grades, good food, and many more things. These 
are but a few of the things that made me happy. 
All these formed part of my life. The other part 
consisted of the difficulties of life. 

Then came Jesus Christ. What happened? Did 
I lose my enjoyment of these things, or did life 
become easy? Neither. But what happened was 
that instead of these several things being separate 
items of activity which were related only insofar 
as I was taking part in them, all of them became 
part of one whole scheme. I now had purpose in life. 

Now nothing in my life seems irrelevant. Every- 
thing is to be treated in its capacity to enhance 
my usefulness to Jesus Christ. I have not “ar- 
rived,” but I know that because of His grace, that’s 
where the direction is. 

How did Jesus Christ give such unity to my life? 
Perhaps this could be answered by considering 
the character of Jesus Christ, and what that has 
to do with me. 

I am thoroughly convinced that Jesus Christ is 
God. I am also thoroughly convinced that I could 
never think of a better way for God to show His 
love for me than to give of Himself, to sacrifice 
Himself for me. The depths of this love I cannot 
know, but its reality I could not doubt. 

God loves me enough to humble Himself and 
die for me. 

During moments when I have fellowship with 
God, worshiping Him, enjoying Him, His Spirit 
comes to me with an assurance that makes me cry 
before Him. Apart from the visible manifestations 
of God’s love, these moments give me an assur- 
ance I do not doubt. I strive to be critical of 
this by thinking of it as sentimental emotionalism, 
but it comes with quiet strong sureness. I can al- 
ways look back to these moments of fellowship with 
Him when in my weaker moments. 

I know God loves me. The God who created 


the universe, who makes it run, loves me. 


That’s too wonderful a concept to be understood 
unless it is real. It means that there is somebody 
who understands me completely and with whom | 
can therefore be completely honest, someone who 
loves me more than anybody else could love me, § 
and who therefore deserves all my trust and love, 
It means that He who created all things really 
makes “all things work together for good” for me, 

Jesus Christ means most to me. Why shouldn't 
He? Who can compare with Him? END 


IN WHATSOEVER STATE 
(Continued from page 4) 


play upon the anti-communist spirit. The mission. 
ary enterprise is presented as the bulwark of the 
free world. Such promotion shames God’s work, 
for men in all lands need Christ. Further, even 


though communists usurp the limitations which God 
has placed upon governments, such promotion ap- 
peals more to American nationalism than to Chris- 
tian concern. The missionary must not fall into such 
a trap in the interest of quick response. 


“In whatsoever state’”—the Apostle Paul used the 
phrase to indicate a condition of life, but here it 
indicates the political area in which a missionary 
of the gospel is likely to find himself. Let the Chris. 


tian worker hold to the following resolutions. 
In whatsoever state: 


Therein to be, first of all, a citizen of the King. 
dom of God, heralding the truth of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Therein to recognize the government of the land 
where I labor, even though that government exceeds 
the limits God has established upon such human 
institutions. 

Therein to labor within my own limitations—as 
a citizen of another land—knowing I cannot suffer 
the same pressures as my Christian brethren who 
are citizens, seeking always to witness by the way 
in which I bear restriction. 

Therein to remember my own nation, justly criti- 
cizing its policies when I believe it to be wrong, 
ever supporting it within the divine limitations of 
governmental activity. 

Therein to conduct myself in such a way that 
through my every act men will see Jesus Christ and 
be drawn to Him. END 
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amazing grace for a slave trader 


‘Te BRITISH MERCHANT ship, The Greyhound, 
was wallowing in heavy seas off the coast of West 
Africa. Her mast was gone. The deck was a sham- 
bles of tangled rigging and debris. Worst of all 
mountainous waves had sprung the hull and leaks 
were threatening to sink the ship. Everyone on 
board was taking a turn at manning the pumps in 
order to keep them going. 

In a shift just off the pumps and staggering away 
to their bunks for a few hours’ rest was a young 
sailor named John Newton. Although he was ex- 
hausted, he couldn’t sleep. Instead he lay shaking 
with terror as the ship creaked and groaned under 
the storm’s fierce impact. Newton had sailed since 
he was eleven, nine years now, and he realized that 
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the ship was in serious danger. As he lay trembling 
in his bunk, Newton realized that he was a sinner 
and in no state to meet God. He had never prayed 
before, but now he cried out to God begging for 
another chance and promising that he would live 
a Christian life if only he were saved. 

Gradually the storm subsided. To the amazement 
of the captain and crew, the ship was still afloat. 
The sun came out and the sea grew calm. Every- 
body on board set to work clearing the decks, plac- 
ing a makeshift mast, and driving caulking into the 
cracks through which water was pouring into the 
hold. 

As they cleaned up the cabins John Newton 
picked up a water-soaked book from the floor: The 
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Imitation of Christ by Thomas 4 Kempis. Newton’s 
first impulse was to throw it into the trash can, but 
then he remembered his prayer and promise during 
the storm. He laid the book on his bunk to dry. 

The next day Newton began to read it. His edu- 
cation had been sketchy but he was able to spell out 
most of the words. What he read both fascinated 
and alarmed him. If the words of this book were 
true he was a lost sinner with only hell ahead of 
him. He read section after section: “Of thinking 
humbly of oneself,” “Of uncontrolled desires,” “Of 
avoiding pride,” “Of resisting temptation.” The 
more he read the more troubled he became. The 
Christian life as set forth in this book was beyond 
his reach. Newton knew he had no strength to over- 
come his sinful habits much less to follow the ad- 
monitions of this book. 

One day as he walked through the main cabin, 
where a few books were on a table, he noticed a 
Bible—a book he had never felt any inclination to 
read. Now in his agony of soul Newton opened it 
and began to read. He read on and on. The next 
day he read more. Gradually John Newton came to 
see that salvation was not by following 4 Kempis 
but in first accepting Jesus Christ as his Savior. 
Before The Greyhound arrived in Liverpool he 
knew that he was saved through faith in Christ. 

As soon as he arrived Newton hurried to the 
home of Mary Catlett, a Christian girl whom he had 
courted between voyages. Sometime before, dis- 
gusted with his rough ways, she had told him never 
to come to her home again unless he came as a 
Christian. Now he came to her in his new faith 
and they were soon married. At once he set out to 
get work. But it was discouraging and he was al- 
most ready to give up. Then one day he came rush- 
ing home joyfully. 

“Mary!” he cried. “Wonderful news! I’ve been 
offered the captaincy of a slaver. Think of it! A 
captain! Now you can have a real home and nice 
clothes and all the things you want.” 

“A slaver?” Mary asked doubtfully. “That seems 
a strange occupation for a Christian.” 

“There’s nothing wrong with being a slave trader 
if the work is handled decently. After all, we’re 
taking pagan Africans to Christian lands where 
they'll hear the gospel and have a chance to be 
saved.” 

So John Newton became captain of a slave ship 
plying between the coast of Africa and America. It 
was a strange sight, this Christian captain as he sat 


reading his Bible on the deck of his ship, the hold 
crammed with Africans being carried into slavery, 
On Sundays the crew was compelled to attend dj. 
vine worship conducted by the captain. Newt 
prided himself on being the most humane captain 
on the slave routes. 

On the long voyages he had time to think. His 
mind ran back over his past. He remembered his§ 
mother’s death when he was seven. When his gq 
captain father had returned home all he knew to do 
with his little son was to send him to boarding 
school. Newton lived again in his imagination the 
horrors of those days. He remembered how lone § 
some he was those five years and the brutality of 
the masters and old students. He remembered the 
day when his father had come to take him to sea § 
with him. The five years on his father’s ship had 
been the happiest of his life up to that time, al § 
though he knew that the sailors had thoroughly 
trained him in wickedness. 

Sitting on the quarter-deck on his ship, plowing 
toward America with its cargo of misery beneath 
him, Newton remembered the terrible night when 
on shore leave from his father’s ship he had been 
seized by a press gang from H. M. S. Harwich. § 
When he attempted to escape he was labeled a de. 
serter and stripped and whipped almost to death as 
a lesson to the crew. He remembered how fortunate 
he had thought himself when he secured a transfer § 
to a slaver and got away from The Harwich with its 
awful memories. 

As he sat, the horrors of the slave trade as he 
had seen it on his voyages and on his slave-securing 
trips into the interior of Africa passed before his 
mind. Gradually he came to understand why Mary § 
always looked sad and seemed so reluctant to talk F 
about his business. - 

On his next trip home he spent several days in 
London. When he returned home, he said to his 
wife, “Mary, do you think you’d be happy if I made 
about a third as much as I do now?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, for a long time I haven’t been happy about 
captaining a slaver. I know that a lot of apparently 
religious people are in the business, and church 
people have money invested in it, but I’ve come to 
see that it just isn’t right. In London I got a job § 
as tide-surveyor for the Port of Liverpool. It’s an 
honorable, useful job, but it only pays two hundred 
pounds a year.” 

“Oh, John,” his wife exclaimed, “that’s just what 
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I've prayed for! I didn’t want you to go on the 
slaver to start with. While you’ve been away I’ve 
been attending George Whitefield and John Wesley’s 
services. Mr. Wesley asked about you and when I 
told him what you were doing he told me that slave 
trading was the devil’s work and no one who was 
involved in it could be saved.” 

“Well, I’m out of it now, Mary. And I’d like to 
meet Mr. Wesley.” 

So John Newton met John Wesley and under his 
guidance and freed of the curse of slave trading he 
came into a deeper spiritual experience. His duties 
at Liverpool left him time for study and religious 
work and he made use of it. A poet by nature, John 
Newton had often scribbled verses, but now in the 
uplift of his renewed spiritual experience he began 
to write hymns. Wesley liked some of them and 
used them in his meetings, and under his encour- 
agement, Newton began to hold religious services in 
his home. God blessed these meetings and the ex- 
slave trader began traveling to other places to hold 
services. John Wesley and others encouraged him 
to become a full-time clergyman. In 1758 Newton 
applied to the Archbishop of York for ordination 
but was refused because of his limited education. 
But this didn’t discourage him. He realized his own 
shortcomings and set to work to better his educa- 
tion. 

After six years of study and continued service as 
a religious worker, Newton satisfied the Bishop of 
London that he was ready for ordination. 

He was appointed curate of Olney, a large village 
in Buckinghamshire noted for drunkenness and dis- 
order. Most of the women did sweatshop work as 
lace makers. The place was filled with ignorance 
and poverty. 

John Newton gave himself completely to the spir- 
itual needs of his people. He preached a gospel of 
personal salvation and helped the poor in the name 
of Christ. The people of Olney soon realized that 
here was a real servant of Christ. Many were con- 
verted and the community was transformed. 

The poet, William Cowper, came to live in Olney, 
and drawn together by their love of poetry, he and 
John Newton became friends. Together they pub- 
lished a little book of their hymns. It is for these 
hymns that John Newton is remembered today. As 
long as Christian people sing, the author of “Amaz- 
ing Grace,” “Glorious Things of Thee are Spoken,” 
and “How Sweet the Name of Jesus Sounds” will 
never be forgotten. 
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In 1779 John Newton became a rector of St. 
Mary Woolnoth, a church of only a hundred fami- 
lies in the heart of London. But his strong evan- 
gelical preaching soon drew large congregations. 
Extra galleries were erected to accommodate the 
crowds. Tuesday night prayer meetings were so 
popular that the church was always filled. Even a 
5:00 a.m. weekly prayer meeting had regular at- 
tendants. 

One of those who came was William Wilberforce, 
a brilliant young man of twenty-one, already a 
member of Parliament and close friend of Prime 
Minister William Pitt. The wise old clergyman and 
the young statesman spent long hours together and 
out of their friendship came the man who gave his 
life to destroying the slave trade. If Newton had 
done nothing more than set the soul of Wilberforce 
on fire against slavery, it would have been a great 
achievement. 

Newton wrote his own epitaph which is inscribed 
on a tablet in his church. It begins, “John Newton, 
clerk, once an infidel and libertine, a servant of 
slaves in Africa, was by the rich mercy of our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ, preserved, restored, par- 
doned and appointed to preach the faith he had 
long labored to destroy.” END 





(Above) Miss Jane Kendall, Secretary to Mr. 
Woods and Editor IFES Journat; Mr. John 
Bolten, Treasurer; Dr. D. Martyn Lloyd-Jones, 
Chairman; Mr. C. Stacey Woods, General Sec- 
retary. 


irFESsS 


THE INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP OF EvAN- 
GELICAL StupENtTs held its fifth triennial 
general conference in Paris September 
1-10. The next issue of His will present 
a complete report of the conference, -with 
other photographs. We regret that produc- 
tion deadlines preclude coverage in this 
issue. 





LANGUAGE: five sonnets 


THE SUMMER of 1934 the first session of Camp Wycliffe, 
now the Summer Institute of Linguistics, was held at Sul- 
phur Springs, Arkansas, with three students enrolled. A 
year later, work was begun in Mexico. From these begin- 
nings has sprung the work now known as Wycliffe Bible 
Translators—a pioneer mission specializing in the transla- 
tion of the Scriptures. These sonnets for Wycliffe’s twenty- 
fifth anniversary portray: I, the challenge of an unanalyzed 
language to the analyst, language learner and Bible trans- 
lator; II, the determination on the part of the analyst and 
translator to “crack” the unanalyzed language; III, the re- 
sulting gratification when a language is at last analyzed 
and mastered well enough to be subservient to the purposes 
of the translator — although certain facets of its structure 
will continue to intrigue the investigator; IV, the challenge 
of further unreached language groups; and V, a prophecy 
of a time when the many languages of earth will unite in 
praising the Lord.—Robert E. Longacre. 


ROBERT E. LONGACRE 


A language is a towered, lofty thing; 

A stronghold walled and barred; a fortress-keep 

Of brutal strength and massive grace. Her steep 

And battlemented sides from the live-rock spring 

Full battle-worthy. She is made to fling 

Off siege contemptuously, to proudly sweep 

Investing armies from her sides—a heap 

Impregnable. Should force or cunning bring 

Invaders in her walls she them ensnares 

In labyrinthine passageways unmapped 

Vaults, courtyards, corridors, and dungeons 
wrapped 

In darkness,. where the would-be conqueror wears 

Himself out in her vast complexities, 

Nor ever finds the donjon’s rusted keys. 
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A challenge to the fortress: say that we 

Lay siege without remorse, relentless though 

The siege be long. We will win entrance, know 

The secret old recesses, forging key 

Where none is found; will trace each part to see 
The plan of the whole—from chambers far below 
The dank earth to the battlements that show 

In gleaming sun-gilt splendor; probingly 

Unravel all the maze till the design 

At last lies unconcealed. And then anew 

Return to mount the battlements and view 

The countryside about. This pleasure mine: 

To see the world from a new eminence; 

For dreary years of war some recompense. 


The fortress we have breached—a grueling chore, 
For well indeed they manned the walls to ward 
Our sealers off. With spear and fire and sword 
We forced the grated gateway where a score 

Of times we failed; then to the castle’s core 
Assayed. A stubborn struggle winning toward 

The last prized goal—to claim for our Liege Lord 
The donjon-keep, and make the conquest sure. 

But win we did, and here have occupied 

These sprawling, towering works for many a year; 
Nor longer its intricacies hold fear 

For us. And yet the thing’s most ramified; 

A hidden room but yesterday I found— 

Do more lurk still uncharted underground? 
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IV 


From this the conquered point we occupy 

I glimpse two thousand strongholds scattered far 
Across the broad world’s face—enough to mar 
Complacency. What though in years gone by 
We scored high triumph, while we still descry 
These forts in hostile hands—a blotch and scar 
On our great Liege’s honor. Warriors are 
Not meant to live in ease, might better die 

In combat. Onward, men, though bleak plateau 
Or jagged peak or tangled jungle rear 

A shielding arm around an outpost dear 

To him we hate. Let him our prowess know 

In dint of battle. With our Liege most strong 
We go to march and war and right a wrong. 


V 


A prophecy of subjugation and 

Of peace, a peace of conquest: every fortress 
Breached and opened to our Lord: redress 

Of ancient, standing wrong. Adown the land 
No hostile point untaken, and the hand 

Most fit to rule outstretched in righteousness 
Across its breadth. O in the battle-press 

We longed to see things come to this good stand. 
From several thousand yielded citadels 

Our Liege’s tribute comes; and voices lift 

In praise—each voice diverse from each (a drift 
Of countless centuries), yet each now swells 
The universal praise—as rainbows run 

And merging form the white light of the sun. 





I SUPPOSE most Christians are rather honest 
people. 

That is to say, we generally avoid the wilder dis- 
honesties of general society. We are slightly more 
inclined to tell the truth than the next man—or at 
any rate, we tell lies with a better motive. And you 
can trust us with money — at least in large sums. 
But for people who preach that the degree of sin is 
less important than the fact of sin, we cut a pretty 
poor figure. 

Honesty, after all, isn’t so much a practice as an 
attitude of mind. It is one of the practical out- 
workings of the doctrine of loving your neighbor 
“as yourself.” For if you love your neighbor you 
won’t cheat him; you would never cheat yourself. 
If you love your neighbor you won’t fail to repay 
a loan; you would never rob your own pocket. 

And whether your neighbor is the student next 
door or the local bus company, the truth holds good. 
It is possible, it is even common, for a man to pro- 


fess to follow Christ and be dishonest in small 
things: bus fares, borrowed books, the company’s 
materials. “Brethren” (to echo St. James), “these 
things ought not so to be.” 

Practical honesty should be the easiest of all 
Christian graces, for it is quite basic. The Old 
Testament prophets knew all about the sort of man 
who offered large sacrifices to God on the Sabbath 
and short weight to the customers on weekdays. The 
same God must view with the same concern the 
Christian who talks glibly of sanctification, yet neg- 
lects to tell the waitress she made a mistake on his 
check. 

Borrowing is a pregnant source of petty dishon- 
esty. With shame I occasionally check through my 
bookshelves and find books which aren’t mine. 
“Read this,” a friend says. “I’ve just finished it, 
and it’s really good. Keep it till you’re through with 
“.” 

Two years later, there it is on my shelf among 
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my books. I wonder how many garages are stocked 
with tools and appliances which originally were 
“borrowed.” It is no excuse to say that there was 
no intention of stealing. There was indifference to 
another’s needs; carelessness with his property — 
which can’t be called loving my neighbor “as my- 
self.” 

The opinion seems to be growing that if a cor- 
poration is large enough it somehow loses all claims 
on our honesty. A man who wouldn’t dream of tak- 
ing a candy bar from the drug store thinks nothing 
of helping himself to office supplies. He has a dual 
scale of values: one for individuals, another for 
companies and the state. This isn’t only muddled 
logic; it is blatant dishonesty. 

All sin (says Scripture) is sin against God. 

An even subtler cause of petty dishonesty is the 
clock. When a man is paid by the hour, as so many 
are today, it is obviously theft to take pay for time 
when no work was done. To stop ten minutes early, 
to start ten minutes late, to let the coffee break drag 
out into an hour-long discussion, is to take money 
under false pretenses. The fact that “the world” 
does it is immaterial. “The world” is to be judged 
for sin before God. 

Intellectual honesty is more difficult than its prac- 
tical counterpart. It is easy to indulge in deliberate 
intellectual fraud. The sort of thing I have in mind 
is the use of a convenient half-truth. 

“Have you ever studied the arguments in favor 
of evolution?” 

“Yes, and I’ve rejected them.” 

The answer comes convincingly. How is the ques- 
tioner to know the half-truth represented by that 
answer, for the arguments had neyer really been 
studied, but merely glanced through and rejected 
summarily. Now I’m not arguing the necessity of 
knowing the theory of evolution before you make a 
decision about its spiritual implications. I’m con- 
cerned to illustrate the sort of intellectual dishonesty 
which is common in evangelical circles (although 
this is not to say we have an exclusive corner on 
it!) 

Intellectual dishonesty is often the fruit of fear: 
fear of being proved wrong. But if Jesus Christ is 
“the truth,” all the truth, then those who love Him 
must love the truth, all of it. We need never fear 
truth. It is the half-truth, the half-lie, the twisted 
or warped truth that is soul-destroying. 

It is intellectually dishonest to claim to have read 
what we haven’t read; to expound a text in a way 
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we know isn’t true, however good the intention; 
to hide a difficulty from someone who asks a ques- 
tion, because it might turn him away; to say we'll 
pray about something when we mean we'll probably 
forget it. 

These are frauds, mental manipulations which 
honor neither God nor man. 

Spiritual honesty is rarest of all, and the most 
to be desired. It is the attitude of mind which is 
open to God. It is the essence of “walking in the 
light.” It is the answer to a bad conscience. The 
New Testament word for this Christian quality 
means openness, frankness, confidence. It supposes 
a mind which is open to God’s Spirit, a heart in 
which the searchlight of God is shining. It pre- 
supposes a willingness to see ourselves, not as others 
see us, but as God sees us, and then to be absolutely 
honest with Him about ourselves. 

St. Augustine prayed that God would deliver him 
from “self-vindication.” That is the spirit of hon- 
esty. We set up our defenses of excuse and exten- 
uation rather than be frank with God who is om- 
niscient. “He knoweth our frailty, he remembereth 
that we are but dust.” But strangely, we sometimes 
forget it, and indulge in flights of awful spiritual 
dishonesty. 

It is spiritual dishonesty to try to fool God with 
qualified confession: “I did it, but...” It is 
spiritual dishonesty to point out the specks in the 
eyes of others while disregarding the “beams” in 
our own; to gossip under the guise of that innocu- 
ous invitation to “pray for so-and-so”; to say we 
love God if we don’t love our Christian brother also. 

The Bible is so persistent in denouncing dis- 
honesty in all its forms that we may assume that 
this is a matter of high priority in Christian living. 
The Savior who consorted with publicans, the most 
open and notorious swindlers of the day, and who 
came for the sick and not the self-righteous, will 
understand and cooperate in any determined effort 
we may make to be honest—in material things, in 
intellectual matters, and in the “lonely arena” of 
man’s soul. END 


Reprinted by permission from (British) InTER-VARSITY. 


Cc. S. LEWIS 


THERE Is no such thing as a “little” lie. A little lie 
is like a little pregnancy: it has a life of its own. 
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sing with your Mind 
Paul W. Fromer 


me CHRISTIAN attitude toward life, with all jt 
parts, according to St. Paul is to please Jesus 
Christ. “Whatever you do, in word or deed, & 
everything in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving 
thanks to God the Father through him” (Colossians 
3:17). 

This includes singing hymns. The criterion of 
singing is therefore this: Have we pleased Him? 
Is Jesus Christ the Lord of our Christian music? 
If this is our basis for judging Christian music, it 
is only natural to ask, What is God’s will in connec. 
tion with singing? 

In I Corinthians 14:15 we find a basic principle: 
“I will sing with the spirit and I will sing with the 
mind also.” 

God wants us to sing with our minds. This prin. 
ciple is to determine what hymns we sing in our 
Christian group and the way we sing them. If we 
sing with our minds, we consider the words of the 
hymns we use — more precisely, the thoughts the 
writer has expressed. 


THE THOUGHTS IN A HYMN 

When we choose hymns first of all for their con. 
tent we will experience more of the riches of our 
faith. Our hearts will move out toward God as we 
sing of His power and forgiveness and loving kind- 
ness. Hymns of solid content can trace out the 
greatness of God for us. Many Christians have been 
helped by the hymn, “All is in Christ”: 


All is in Christ; God’s dear Son is Lord of all. 

Jesus Christ is life’s perfection, pe-fect love and perfect 
light. 

Son of God, the true reflection of the Father’s radiance 
bright. 

All the treasures of God’s riches, all the secrets of His 
wisdom, 

All in Christ are hid away. Let His name be praised 
today. 


All is in Christ; God’s dear Son is Lord of all. 

Blessings are imparted to us by the shameful cross He 
bore. 

By His suffering inglorious we have peace forever more. 

By the Cross we have forgiveness, life eternal, endless 
mercy; 

By God’s Son is freely given everything in earth and 
heaven. 
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All is in Christ; God’s dear Son is Lord of all. 

In me there is naught but weakness; I am worthless, full 
of sin, 

Stricken by its mortal sickness, lacking light and hope 
within. 

Now in Christ I find abundant victory and strength and 
power. 

Savior, come and live in me, come and make me rich in 
Thee. 


All is in Christ; God's dear Son is Lord of all. 

Savior, pardon my transgressions, for my love is still so 
small; 

Though I gave all my possessions, this would profit scarce 
at all. 

‘Tis myself that Thou desirest; so I give myself, dear 
Master; 

No thing hast Thou kept from me—nor will I keep aught 
from Thee. 


All is in Christ; your whole self present to Him. 

Vain your quest for lasting pleasure, wealth, success and 
worldly fame; 

Christ alone must be your treasure, His resource your 
only claim. 

Come, let him disperse the famine of your arid, waste 
existence. 

Let God’s Son, the Immortal King, freely give you 
everything. 

(Claire-Lise de Benoit, tr. by Lois S. Thiessen) 


Notice the message of this hymn. Jesus Christ 
the Lord possesses all the excellence of God (stanza 
1), yet He died on the cross to give us forgiveness, 
life and mercy (stanza 2). This was in spite of my 
unworthiness through sin (stanza 3) and should 
call forth the committal of myself to Him (stanza 4), 
since He alone is worth living for and trustworthy 
(stanza 5). Hymns such as this can draw our hearts 


toward God. 


Paul is referring to content when he says, “Let 


the word of Christ dwell in you richly . . . as you 
sing psalms and hymns and spiritual songs” (Colos- 
sians 3:16). “The word of Christ” is synonymous 
with the Christian message or true theology. Com- 
pare this with the chorus “Do, Lord” which at- 
tempts to remind an omniscient God not to forget 
us “way beyond the Blue.” 

An important aspect of singing with our minds 
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is implicit in the Third Commandment, “Thou shalt 
not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain” 
(Exodus 20:7). We generally think of this in terms 
of swearing. Now profanity is certainly involved, 
but the meaning is broader than that. “In vain” 
means in emptiness, without really meaning God, 
without contemplating the God of the Bible when 
we say His name. Therefore any undignified or 
thoughtless use of the word God, Christ, or Lord is 
an infraction of this commandment. 

Now suppose that while you are singing your 
mind is on tomorrow’s test, or the prayer you’ve 
been asked to give after the song, or the blonde 
across the aisle. If that is the case, you are guilty 
of taking the Lord’s name in vain. 

If we don’t sing God’s name with our mind, we 
are taking His name in vain. 

Occasionally a song leader suggests that the 
group sing a couple of choruses “to get warmed 
up.” God’s name becomes incidental and attention 
is centered on the beat of the music or on some- 
thing else. Now it’s all right to sing fun songs, but 
Christians should distinguish between these and 
songs which use the name of God. His name is not 
to be sung jokingly. Some people defend this by 
saying that they have to do it to get the attention 
of the “rah rah” type student. Yet surely some other 
means can be found than one which fosters the care- 
less use of God’s name. Perhaps you have seen 
someone lead the chorus “Hallelu,” suggesting that 
the fellows stand up on the word “Hallelu” and the 
girls on “Praise ye the Lord.” Was it difficult to 
keep your mind on God in the midst of the physical 
exercise required? Variety in singing is desirable 
but it should never detract from the meaning of 
the hymn. 


SHOULD WE SKIP STANZAS? 

Singing with our minds means that we can sel- 
dom skip stanzas. When we read books we don’t 
read every other chapter. When we repeat, the 
Apostles’ Creed we don’t skip every other article. 
When we read the Bible we don’t avoid the even- 
numbered verses. 

The thrust of the stanzas in a hymn is usually 
cumulative. That is, stanza 2 is built on stanza 1, 





stanza 3 on 1 and 2. “Praise the Savior, Ye Who 
Know Him” provides a good example of this: 


Praise the Savior, ye who know Him! 
Who can tell how much we owe Him? 
Gladly let us render to Him 

All we are and have. 


Jesus is the name that charms us; 
He for conflict fits and arms us; 
Nothing moves and nothing harms us 
While we trust in Him. 


Trust in Him, ye saints, forever; 
He is faithful, changing never; 
Neither force nor guile can sever 
Those He loves from Him. 


Keep us, Lord, O keep us cleaving 
To Thyself and still believing 

Till the hour of our receiving 
Promised joys with Thee. 


Then we shall be where we would be. 
Then we shall be what we should be, 

Things that are not now, nor could be, 
Soon shall be our own. 


Notice how each stanza builds upon the preced- 
ing one. I once heard a song leader suggest that the 
group skip the fourth stanza to save time (this net- 
ted him about thirty-five seconds). Do you see what 
is lost by skipping this? The “Then” with which 
stanza 5 begins becomes meaningless. The setting 
of time and place is lost. In stanza 4 the song 
writer directs our minds from earth to our future 
with God in heaven, and then assumes that we 
understand this change of setting in the fifth 
stanza. If we have skipped the fourth, the fifth is 
confusing. 


LEARN NEW HYMNS 


You may have found that many hymns in Inter- 
Varsity Hymns are new to you. Yet at college you 
are constantly learning new things, and these years 
can be a time to learn new ways of expressing praise 
to God. You are probably most familiar with hymns 
in the section “When You Speak of Christ to 
Others.” This is a result of our concentration on 
evangelistic hymns in the United States. Hymns 
includes good evangelistic hymns, but it balances 
them with hymns of worship. Why not get ac- 
quainted with them this year? Some students like 
to use these hymns as a devotional aid in their quiet 
time. 
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THE MUSIC AND THE THOUGHTS : 

“Fairest Lord Jesus” is an example of musi 
which measures up to great words. Yet the tune j 
simple rather than complicated. The music of “Q 
Sacred Head, Once Wounded” expresses the sorroy 
of our Lord’s death for us, and is therefore suite 
to the thoughts expressed. 

Sometimes the one who is responsible for choo; 
ing hymns has a choice of tunes in the book whid 
is used. This choice is not unimportant, and shou 
not be made simply on the basis of which tune } 
more familiar. For example, note the great differs 
ence which results from singing “Just As I Am” tg 
the unusual Henry Smart tune (in Hymns). Th 
hymn is lifted from the usual sad connotation of 
“invitation” use to the level of a strong Christian 
declaration of faith in Christ. Doubtless mental 
association is involved in this change, but we should) 
consider such associations when choosing hymm 
tunes. (Can you _ hymn words to such tunes @ 
“Old Black Joe” or “Drink to Me Only” without} 
thinking of the olaheal words? ) 

Many choruses are inappropriate because of their 
music. The singer’s emotions are drawn in two dis 
rections as he tries to sing “Deep and Wide” with 
its jazzy tune and barbershop harmony. I’m not 
arguing here against jazz, but against jazzy tunes 
for religious music. The two seem to me to be in 
compatible. “Do, Lord” is another example of this, 
Even its theologically acceptable verses deteriorate 
under the effects of its jumpy syncopated tune. 7 
THE PIANIST AND THE THOUGHTS 

The pianist should also be subordinate to the 
thoughts of the hymn. Piano playing should be um 
obtrusive—the pianist is an accompanist, not a solo. 
ist. The singers’ minds should be directed toward) 
God, not toward ostentatious musicians. Yet some" 
pianists apparently equate good playing with the 
ability to improvise, and thereby siphon off for 
themselves much of the glory that God alone should: 
receive. These pianists seem to feel that any four-) 
part hymn tune needs to be reinforced by added 
sixths, extra arpeggios, chromatic runs and a flashy 
bass. ; 
I’m not pleading for sluggish piano playing. The} 
playing should be vibrant and moving, but without? 
attracting attention from the thoughts of the hymn.” 
If it is wooden or too slow, it interferes as much? 
as playing that is bouncy or too fast. 

Pianists who are Christians should be willing to¥ 

(Continued on page 25, column 1) 
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TREN D of thought 


Scientific American A recent census reveals that the population of the 
U.S.5.R. has the extraordinarily high ratio of 55 females for every 5 
males. Virtually the entire deficit of men is in persons over the age of 
32, and is the result of Russian losses in World War II. Usually esti- 
mated at three to seven million, these losses may actually have been very 
much larger./ Among interesting items in this first census in twenty years: 
present-day Russia has moved far from the predominantly rural nation of 
World War I. Almost half of the people now live in cities, Urban growth 
has been especially rapid since 1956, with more than 200 new cities estab- 
lished during that period. Births number more than 25 per 1,000 of popula- 
tion per year, Deaths number a crude death rate of 7.5 per 1,000 per year 
--one of the lowest in the world (which reflects the high percentage of 


young people.) 


Cross Currents Karl Marx's basic charge against religion was that it 
engineered a systematic alienation of the human spirit. It took man away 
from himself, and from his own spirit. It emptied his life of its person- 
al content to make him a "thing" belonging to something and someone else. 

It reduced him from the status of an individual person living his own life 
and forging his own future to that of a "believer," an anonymous cipher in 

a religious organization.../ Where has man's spirit ever reached such a 
pitch of alienation as in the mass movements of the twentieth century, and 
especially in the Soviet Union? The intellectual, spiritual, artistic and 
religious life of the Soviet citizen has been systematically drained at its 
source by Communist indoctrination, The pseudo-scientific "organization" of 
man's life in all its departments, not for his benefit, but for the benefit 
of the "revolution" (that is, for the heads of the Communist Party) has com- 
pletely emptied man's life of personal meaning and enterprise...The most 
ironical fact of the twentieth century is that Atheistic Communism has fi- 
nally realized, in its ultimate perfection, the economic alienation of man 
which Karl Marx definitely ascribed, in part, to religion. --Thomas Merton, 
"Christianity and Mass Movements." 


American Committee for Liberation Without employing the harsh repres- 
sive measures of the early Stalinist era, the Soviet government still con- 
ducts a widespread campaign against all religion by every propaganda means 
at its control --the press, radio, films, and, of course, the whole school 
System. Teams of lecturers tour the U.S.S.R. in the effort to advance athe- 
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ism. Pravda reports that 3.8 million such lectures were delivered in the 
most recent year for which statistics are available, 


American Judaism Most of the great religious principles of Judaism are 
unfulfilled. Let's get on with the work of fulfilling them and not get 
mired by non-essentials./ The traditionalist looks backward. They view 
with longing the era when the Temple stood in Jerusalem and animal sacri- 
fices were brought up there three times daily. They think the end of that 
era was due to sins of our forefathers which caused the Jews to be cast out 
of the Holy Land as exiles and wanderers over the earth. They prayed for 
the appearance of a Messiah to bring the exile to an end and to restore us 
to the Holy Land./ Reform (modern Reformed Judaism) rejects this construc- 
tion of history. We are not in exile. We are at home in the lands of our 
sojourn, including the State of Israel. We see no purpose in prayers for 
the rebuilding of a Sanctuary in Jerusalem or for the reconstruction of ani- 
mal sacrifices. We do not wait and pray for a Messiah to deliver us and the 
world; we believe deliverance from evil can be achieved if we link arms 
with all men of good will and labor constantly for it. Reform looks for- 
ward, not backward, calling us to get on with our work in partnership with 
God. --Melvin Weinman, "Reform Judaism is Meaningful Judaism." 


Harvard Business Review Management sometimes speaks as if it were the 
sole repository of righteousness and good works, as if it had purged all 
its sinners somewhere in the first part of this century. This is cant, and 
recognized as such. An amusing example was provided by the National Associa. 
tion of Manufacturers recently. After a noted television commentator did a 
sober documentary on business use of prostitutes, the N.A.M. trumpeted that 
the show was a diversion planned by labor to draw attention from its own 
crooks. / Unhappily, this theory was advanced not long after newspaper read 
ers had been entertained by the story of the leading equipment maker who 
had hired prostitutes to put its sales force in a more determined mood. 
However, people not only read newspapers, they work for businessmen, attend 
conventions, and generally are not as unaware as the N.A.M. assumed. A 
more appropriate response might have been a call for an examination of tax- 
deductible expense accounts, or at least dignified silence. --Bernard D,. 
Nossiter, "Management's Cracked Voice." 


The American Scholar We are afflicted with too many gutless intellec- 
tuals afraid not of a large enemy with a club but of loneliness, They can- 
not endure the solitude of a sentry on outpost duty. To be misunderstood 
and therefore rejected is to them an unbearable fate.../ There is still a 
contumacious minority holding that the injunction against rendering unto 
Caesar the things that are God's is still in force, --Gerald W. Johnson 


--by the Editor 
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X/orld IN TRANSIT 


People, Food and Distribution One of the problems raised 
by the population explosion is the question of food. Can the earth nourish 
a much greater number of people than are now living?/ A few years ago many 
experts were worried about the immediate future. The issue of the earth's 
ability to feed even the people then living was ably discussed in Road to 
Survival (198) by William Vogt, authority on conservation and land usage. 
The problem is still considered serious, but today's agronomists believe that 
this planet has capacity to take care of a population several times the nun- 
ber of people now living--if we treat it kindly and use its resources wisely./ 
To be sure, in a few decades we may all have to be vegetarians, for it takes 
from seven to nine times as much land area to feed the human family via the 
meat" route as by the "grain" route, And we may have to resort to new 
methods of food production--perhaps turning to the sea for proteins./...The 
urgent issue in the immediate future is not so much how to coax more food 
from the earth, but how to share the earth's abundance so that no person has 
too little, Even present food supplies, if efficiently used and equitably 
distributed, could provide an adequate diet for nearly 3.5 billion people. 
(Present world population: 2.8 billion.) --Clifford Earle, Secretary of the 
Board of Christian Education for the United Presbyterian Church of North 
America, in Presbyterian Life. 


Compelling Motivation Three missionaries of the Sudan 
Interior Mission recently took a survey trip into the Lake Chad region of 
Equatorial Africa. "We ground through deep sand, over dunes and through 
valleys, shifting gears constantly and averaging 10 to 15 miles per hour. 
We found this a land of extremes. First there was mostly sand and no water; 
later as we traveled along the river approaching Lake Chad, large areas were 
covered with water, and there was little sand. When impossible to detour it 
meant passing through water which was at times nearly three feet deep, yet 
only a few miles away the country was as dry and dusty as ever. / Although 
this extensive area is unreached by the gospel it is not untouched by other 
interests...Commercial interests have been going out to Lake Chad to sell 
their goods for many years. The hard traveling through the sand has not 
deterred those who have tobacco, beer and wine, cloth, sewing machines and 
other merchandise to sell, and it made us wonder, Will men do for money what 
Christ's redeemed ones will not do in gratitude for the love of God bestowed 
on them?" --The Sudan Witness, 
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Sequel Last March the World in Transit column contained 
a quotation from Dr, Bernard C. Walker to the effect that in Arabia, "fruit!" 
(Christian converts) must be hand-picked, and that as yet there was no estab 
lished local church. The Rev. Fred Acord, working in Aden where Dr. Walker | 
was formerly located, has brought this situation up-to-date: "Since he (Dr, 
Walker) has left here we have had a number of converts, still to be sure, 
all ‘hand-picked fruit,' but whereas they once numbered on the fingers of on 
hand, now we have approximately 30 in the Colony./ On May 3, we had a baptig 
in the sea for five young men,..four of them Somalis, and one an Arab. On 
May 11, we had another baptism service for one young Somali man, This is by 
far the largest group ever to be baptized here in Aden./ Shortly after the 
first of the year our boys formed into a small church. They now have their 
own pastor (part-time), their own constitution, benevolent fund, etc. During 
the month of Ramadan, the Moslems! Fast month, the talk of the church here 
was spread throughout the bazaars, and now the work of getting the Word out 
to the people is shifting from our shoulders to those of the local church," 


The Uniqueness of Christianity In the presence of the 


appeals of Hinduism, Buddhism and Islam and in the acknowledged condition of 
impoverishment, we Christians are made to ask, Is there salvation in Jesus 
Christ and is there salvation elsewhere? If there is salvation in Jesus 
Christ and in Him alone, to assess another religion and state its relation 
to Christianity, we need only to ask, Does this religion have Jesus Christ? 
We need no longer quibble whether there is among devotees of non-Christian 
faiths a religious experience as rich and satisfying as Christian experience 
for it is not religious experience that saves, but Jesus Christ. --Dr. Edmund 
Perry, Associate Professor of Religion at Northwestern University (in an arti. 
cle about the coming Student Conference on the Christian World Mission, Dec, 
27-Jan, 2, sponsored by the Commission on World Mission--formerly Student 
Volunteer Movement--of the National Student Christian Federation). 

Missionaries, Missionaries, Missionaries Through a mighty 
laying hold of God the China Inland Mission, nearly sixty years ago, sent 
out one hundred missionaries in one year, Yet today with greatly increased 
world population, with thousands attending Bible schools and colleges, it is 
the remarkable society that sends out one hundred new missionaries in one 
year...There are more societies today, but the fact remains that every society 
is crying for missionaries, missionaries, missionaries. And all our organi- 
zation, our cut-and-dried programs, and all the personal provisions now avail 
able for missionaries are just not producing the vast army which is imperative 
if we are to see world evangelization in our generation, --Editorial in IFM 
News, organ of the Interdenominational Foreign Mission Association. 


--by Lois S. Thiessen 
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and the sufferers. (2) Ask God first to make you willing to be disturbed 


by His prophetic social message, then courageous to preach it. (3) Injustice 
due to greed characterizes a materialistic society. Think about the unpop- 
ular message of justice (v. 6) and the prevailing popular appeal to greed 
(v. 11). On which basis are you living now? By what hope? If you are 


“at rest” in the face of some social injustice, v. 10 is an order. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 3 

MICAH 3 (1) Analyze the thought structure, and compare the three oracles: 
(a) who is addressed; (b) what is disillusioning in the evil of each; (c) 
how God’s justice is differentiated among them. (2) Meditate on the im- 
plications of v. 8. To what degree do you base your vocational or other 
Read vv. 11 and 12 as 


cause and effect. Repent and praise God for His grace. 


plans upon material profit, even in serving God? 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 4 
MICAH 4-5:1 (1) What basis for optimism in international affairs is here? 
For this reason, our fidelity to the Living Lord is ultimate realism (v. 5) 
and essential for the world. 


(vv. 6, 7) 


(2) What evidence of grace for the people 
and Jerusalem (v. 8) is in God’s promise of His rule? (3) 
Lacking righteous leadership, Israel’s judgment by exile will be birth pangs 
for it. What bearing has this upon any present difficulty in your life? (4) 
What do you see in this chapter about the purposes in God’s judgment now 


as compared with His future judgment? 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 5 
Read Matthew 2:4-6, 


What type of leadership is promised? 


MICAH 5:2-16 (1) Until what event will Israel suf- 


fer? From what ,type of source? 


What type of security? Therefore, in shorter historical perspective Micah 


foresees no enduring difficulty in the threat of Assyria (which later fell be- 
fore Babylon). (2) Who are the remnant (4:6, 7)? What opposite effects 
does the presence of the scattered remnant have among the nations? (3) 
What is necessary for God to refine a remnant (vv. 10-15)? From what 
practices, possessions or achievements are you willing to part to live to 


God’s glory? 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 6 
MICAH 6 God brings His case before “the enduring foundations of the 
(1) What things 


had He done for them as a nation? What has He done for you? Are you 


earth,” witnesses to His saving acts over the centuries. 


revelation to us. What is God’s requirement of you because of the oppor- 


tunities and advantages you are having in school or through your church? 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 24 

I JOHN 2:12-17 Think about the basis of John’s confidence that his letter 
would be well received. Are these elements of experience apparent in your 
life? 


accept John’s statement about the world? Examine your life now and list 


If you can identify yourself with these early believers, can you also 


the designs of lust and pride that still have a hold on you. Commit them 


to the Lord. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 25 

I JOHN 2:18-29 What measures are given to identify the antichrist? John 
warns them to beware of the antichrist and then seems to supersede his 
remarks with v. 20 which emphasizes the importance of the powerful, thor- 
ough working of the Holy Spirit. Your faith and trust in the Spirit’s work 
can give you a quiet soul and love and confidence toward others. Do you 
find a permeating note of encouragement about others, as in v. 24, or do 
you criticize because you doubt the Spirit’s work in them? God promises 
eternal life. He has given the Holy Spirit to enlighten. Do you wait for 


His instruction in your life, or do you depend upon books or friends for 


guidance? 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 26 

1 JOHN 3 Try to appreciate today what it means to be a child of God. 
As you consider your potential to be like Christ, do you desire purity of 
soul now? Look for five reasons that declare the impossibility of sin or 
unrighteousness and purity or holiness ever being in harmony. Ask God to 
set your life in stubborn purpose to do only what is pleasing in His sight 
(v. 22). The world may hate you and teach you perverted love, but what 
is your gain as you exercise God’s love? What is the condition for an- 


swered petitions? for Christ’s indwelling? 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 27 
1 JOHN 4:1-6 In these verses John speaks of the spirits and prophets that 
are not of God but are the antichrist. How can you distinguish them? 
His warnings are timely; the Church is always endangered by those who 
subtly deny Christ as come from God, incarnate. John reveals the strength 
and tactics of the victorious battle. Think about v. 4. Ask the Lord to make 


you sensitive to determine what is from Him and what is of the world. 
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What is God’s requirement of you because of the oppor- 
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cate about O.T. prophecy? Compare your knowledge with that of the 


prophets. What two factors were involved in these Jews’ having received 


the good news? 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 11 
I PETER 1:13-21 (1) Upon what should Christians base their hope? What 
What 


Do you feel that you are a hopeless slave to sin 


should our attitude be toward things which used to control us? 
motivates this attitude? 
in any area? What light does this passage shed on such feelings? (2) 
Will God let us “get by” with any sin? Pray that you may conduct your- 
self as His child (v. 14). (3) By what are we ransomed? What two aspects 
(4) What is the 


result of Christ’s death and resurrection? Is your faith in God being dem- 


of the blood of Christ have we seen in I Peter thus far? 


onstrated in every aspect of your life? 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 12 


I PETER 1:22-2:3 (1) What has purified our souls? Phillips uses the 
phrase “genuine love” in y, 22. (2) By what are 
Cp. John 1:14. (3) With 
human experience is the desire for God’s Word compared? What happens 
(4) If God’s Word is living 


Look up “malice” and “guile” in a dic- 


Is your love genuine? 


we born again? Is this seed durable? what 
if this is denied or refused? Think carefully. 
in us, what are we to “put away”? 
These words cover a wide area. 


tionary. Are they present in your life? 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 13 

1 PETER 2:4-10 (1) Notice the contrast between what is important in God’s 
sight and in man’s. What is a living stone? Are you one? What attitudes 
(3) V. 8 What 
makes men stumble? V, 6 holds a great promise. What does it mean to 
(4) Read the RSV descriptions of Christians here. List them. Cp. 
(5) How is God’s 


to Christ are shown? They hinge on one word. What? 


you? 
Psalm 107:2. What Christian responsibility is stressed? 


goodness revealed? Praise Him for this. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 14 

I PETER 2:11-25 (1) Recall the society of Rome: freemen and slaves. Peter 
speaks to both, specifically. How? This is an evidence that the gospel is 
for all men. (2) What eight commands does he give the freemen? Sub- 
stitute “government” for emperor. Not much difference today, is there? 
What authorities are you responsible to obey? Pray these things into your 
life. Think 


(3) Look at the slaves’ instructions. Who is an example? 


about v. 23. What is your reaction to those who abuse or reproach you? 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 15 

I PETER 3:1-7 (1) To whom is Peter talking? Yet much of this is appli- 
cable to all of us. Notice the similarity between v. 1 and 2:12, 15. Have 
you met people who claim to be Christians but don’t act that way? Pray 
that you may be a consistent Christian. What could be the result of this 
kind of life? (2) Are you too concerned about outward things? If your 


answer is no, remember that vy. 4 is not automatically a corollary of not 


(3) As you think toward marriage, look at these 


being guilty of this. 
verses. What responsibilities are in vv. 3, 7? Be sure that both of you are 
willing to undertake them. Pray that God will prepare you, if marriage is 


His will for you. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 16 

I PETER 3:8-22 (1) Peter now lays down some rules for Christian living. 
Note especially v. 8. What other rules are there? List at least ten. (2) 
Sometimes it is easier to go along with the crowd than to stand by your 
Christian beliefs. V. 17 gives us the Christian answer. Christ is our ex- 
ample. (3) Remember why you are able to come before God. Pray that 


v. 21, “a good conscience toward God,” may be true in your life. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 17 

1 PETER 4:1-11 (1) In v. 1 we are told to have the same attitude toward 
What was His? 
from un-Christian living. When others laugh at us for not joining in, are 
See v. 9 


Praise Him for them, 


suffering as Christ had. (2) The Christian is to abstain 


we to judge them? (3) We are to be loving, sober, hospitable. 
(Phillips). And remember who gave you your gifts. 
in word and action, 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 18 

I PETER 4:12-19 (1) What does v, 19 teach about the will of God? Cp. 
3:17. In this passage Peter again emphasizes that we must not be alarmed 
or surprised when we suffer because we are Christians. Do you ever wish 
that it weren't so hard? Pray that God will give you courage at such 
times. (2) List the things that should characterize a Christian’s reaction 
to suffering. (3) How is the necessity of spreading the gospel pointed out? 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 19 

I PETER 5:1-14 (1) How are those in authority to serve? What is their 
reward ? 


What about the young Christian? (2) We are to resist evil and 
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SING WITH YOUR MIND 
(Continued from page 16) 


recognize their limitations. It is incongruous in a 
Christian group for a second- or third-rate pianist 
to play for the hymn singing if a more competent 
pianist is present. This is a time for the less pro- 
ficient, even if he enjoys playing, to yield to one 
more technically skilled. 

If you frequently play for an ivcF (or some 
other) group and are not an expert sight-reader, it’s 
a good idea to have your own copy of the hymn- 
book so that you can practice beforehand. It’s al- 
most always possible (though perhaps it will take 
pressure on your part) to plan the hymns before- 
hand with the song leader. That way, you won’t 
be missing the fourth sharp or be caught off guard 
by the rhythm. 


THE SONG LEADER AND THE THOUGHTS 

The song leader’s task is to direct the group’s 
attention to God. A group of people can be “warmed 
up” by standing up and sitting down, by choruses, 
or by the leader’s clowning. But if their minds 
aren't directed to Jesus Christ there is no Christian 
fellowship. This occurs only when believers unite 
their hearts in awareness of His presence. 

The leader can help others obtain this high goal 
in various ways. He can explain the meaning of a 
hymn. He can comment on the relationship between 
the tempo and the words. “ ‘Man of Sorrows,’ What 
a Name,” for example, builds up to a crescendo of 
sound on “Hallelujah! What a Savior.” Or the 
song leader can explain the meaning of an obscure 
phrase such as “Hear we not the golden bells?” in 
“Thou Art Coming, O My Savior.” 

The leader can also call the group’s attention to 
the circumstances in which the hymn was written 
or in which it was commonly sung, if this will con- 
tribute to their understanding. 

The leader should learn to lead singing with his 
hands, but he should never be obvious in his leader- 
ship. If you are frequently a song leader, it might 
be a good idea to check with a music student about 
patterns for the basic beats. However, a good pian- 
ist can make the leader’s hand movements almost 
unnecessary. In such cases the group follows the 
piano, although hand movements may still be neces- 
sary at the beginning of each stanza. But the leader 
must guard against getting in the way of the 
thoughts of the hymn by attracting attention to him- 
self or to some secondary matter. He also must be 
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subordinate to the thoughts of the hymn. 


THOUGHTS AND THE HEART 


Yet singing is not only mental exercise. The mind 
grasps the thoughts so that the emotions and will 
can dwell on them. The whole man must worship 


God. 

The Apostle Paul wrote, “Be filled with the Spir- 
it, addressing each other in psalms and hymns, sing- 
ing and making melody to the Lord with all your 
heart” (Ephesians 5:18, 19). Heart is the Bible 
word for the real man, the person as he is, a com- 
bination of mind, emotions and will. The emotions 
should serve the mind, and excite the will, but they 
are not a substitute for either. 

As we understand the meaning of the hymns we 
sing, our mind, emotions and will should respond 
to God. Then David’s words will be true of us: 
“Make a joyful noise to God, all the earth; sing the 
glory of his name: sing to him glorious praise” 
(Psalm 66:1, 2). END 


CAMPUS NEWS 
(Continued from back cover) 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA: Chapters in the Bay 
area have been participating in meetings with Chris- 
tian laymen and pastors as speakers. Sheridan At- 
kinson spoke at the first October meeting. Meetings 
are designed to encourage and strengthen local 
chapters and to provide a means for inviting friends 
to hear the gospel. National Secretary Charles 
Hummel spoke at an area Presidents’ Conference. 


YALE vu. (New Haven, Conn.): IvcF members 
personally visited each of the freshman rooms. Pub- 
licity folders were distributed to each upperclass 
room also. Three informal dinner meetings and a 
more formal Sunday evening service were held for 
freshmen. Dr. Walter Tliorson, chemistry professor 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, was the 
speaker. Visitation was preceded by a. series of 
short morning workshops on witnessing and a time 
for prayer. In addition to weekly Bible studies and 
missions programs, the chapter is scheduling a series 
of Sunday evening evangelistic services to be held 
every two weeks. Members of the Yale Christian 
Fellowship will be speaking at a high school leader- 
ship conference sponsored by the Christian Youth 
Fellowship of Middlebury, Conn. 


(Continued on page 28, column 1) 





Ox: HUNDRED YEARS ago, in 1859, the first Prot- 
estant missionaries to Japan began their work of 
evangelism among the multitudes of highly cultured 
people there. 

During the century that has passed a Christian 
family has been born. Like all families it has had 
its high points and its low, its black sheep and its 
bright sons. 

Now, at the end of those first hundred years, I 
want to tell the story of one of those sons: Reiji 
Oyama. 

When you ask Mr. Oyama to share his Christian 
experience, he begins at the time he was a nineteen- 
year-old cadet in Japan’s Army Academy during 
World War II. Shortly after he entered the acad- 
emy, Japan surrendered and the war was over. 

Deeply disappointed at his country’s defeat, Oya- 
ma says he lost confidence in Shintoism, military 
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nationalism and almost everything he had been 
taught to believe. 

“T was like a lost sheep without a shepherd. | 
wandered here and there searching for spiritual 
peace. I waited in line for hours to buy books on | 
philosophy and famous world classics, but none of 
these could quench my thirsty, empty soul. 

“Then I went to an English Bible class, not to 
study the Bible, but to learn English. First an Amer- 
ican Nisei soldier, Sgt. Henry Ikemoto, taught the 
class. After several invitations from him to a Gl. 
Gospel Hour, I finally went to the meeting at 
Tokyo’s Ginza Methodist Church. 

“To tell the truth, I just went to the meeting to 
please Sgt. Ikemoto. It was the first time I had ever 
attended such a Christian meeting, and I was s0 
bashful that I took a seat way in the back. That 
night the evangelist preached from Luke about the 
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cross of Christ. He told the story of the two sinners 
on the cross, how one cursed God’s Son and went 
to hell, and how the other repented, believed and 
went to heaven. 

“I was completely absorbed in the message. At 
the close, the preacher asked: ‘Is there anyone who 
wants to be saved? Is there anyone who wants to 
be born again? Come, and I will pray with you.’ 
One part of me wanted to refuse his invitation, but 
the other part, which was thirsting for spiritual 
satisfaction, urged me to respond. I struggled and 
fought. But a Power stronger than I was at work 
and soon | was standing before the minister. I knelt 
down and prayed the sinner’s prayer for the first 
time in my life: ‘Oh God, be merciful to me a sin- 
ner, and save me for Jesus’ sake.’ Though thoughts 
of my sins came like a flood, still I knew that they 
had all been cleansed by the blood of Jesus Christ. 

“My heart overflowed with peace and joy. Never 
had I known anything comparable. It was different 
from all the conceptions I had had of God or reli- 
gion. It was a deep joy to feel the presence of Jesus. 
] was thrilled to think that He was God over all 
creation, forever and ever, and yet He was also my 
Savior.” Oyama was then a freshman in Tokyo’s 
Waseda University. 

“I began to read and study the Bible. The more 
I read the deeper became my belief in God. Grad- 
ually I began to feel responsible for those who 
were indifferent to His Word and salvation. One 
month after I was saved, I began teaching a Sun- 
day school class. Four months later two students 
and I started a Christian movement among the stu- 
dents of our university. We began on our knees 
in a dusty closet. This was the beginning of Japan’s 
Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, known as K.G.K. 
(Kirisutosha Gakusei Kai). 

“Eight months later, during summer vacation, 
four of us university students formed a gospel team 
and made a short evangelistic trip to the north- 
eastern part of Japan. We sold Bibles to pay our 
expenses. 

“One morning two years later during my quiet 
time with the Lord, He especially showed me John 
21:15-23. That was His call to full-time service 
for me. That day I determined to devote my life 
to Him. 

“The Lord then led me to Tokyo Theological 
Seminary. After studying there three years, I 
started a pioneer gospel work close to our univer- 
sity. I started from scratch with street meetings, 
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since I did not belong to any mission or church 
and had no place to hold meetings. The Lord 
blessed the meetings and souls were saved. That 
congregation has now grown to over one hundred. 
We hold church services and weekly meetings in 
a Y.M.C.A. building or a home, as we don’t have 
our own church building yet. 

“While attending seminary, I became ill with 
tuberculosis and had to be in bed for awhile. I 
ran out of reading material and noticed an old 
book on the shelf. It was then while reading the 
biography of Mary Slessor, pioneer missionary to 
Africa, that the Lord gave me a vision of foreign 
missionary work. I prayed for specific guidance. 
But the way did not open even after graduation. 
So it was then that I began my ministry on street 
corners. The Lord proved His faithfulness by sup- 
plying all my needs. I did not appeal for funds or 
receive a salary. 

“Toward the end of 1957, Mr. Tsuyoshi Tad- 
enuma, executive secretary of the Japanese Evan- 
gelical Overseas Mission, asked me to pray about 
a possible mission to the Philippines. I refused 
since I thought I was too busy to assume such a 
responsibility. I sincerely prayed that the Lord 
would raise up a suitable person. In the spring of 
1958, I felt free to consider going on this mission. 
The Lord answered my prayer by calling me. 

“It was hard to think of going to the Philippines. 
I knew that the Filipinos hated the Japanese. This 
was only natural because of the cruelty of Jap- 
anese soldiers during the war. When I prayed, 
‘Is this the place where I should go?’ the Lord 
answered, ‘I am sending you to go and wash the 
feet of the Filipino people with the water of the 
Word and to attempt a reconciliation by the love 
of God.’ I was challenged by the Scripture, ‘Here- 
by perceive we the love of God; because he laid 
down his life for us: and we ought to lay down 
our lives for the brethren’ (I John 3:16). 

“*T heard the voice of the Lord saying, Whom 
shall I send and who will go for us?’ I read the 
following Scripture and there found my final an- 
swer: “Then said I, Here am I, send me’” (Isai- 
ah 6:8). 

One year ago this month Reiji Oyama, then 
pastor of Tokyo’s Independent Takadanobaba Prot- 
estant Church, sailed for the Philippines as Japan’s 
first postwar conservative missionary, under the 
auspices of the indigenous JEOM. 

After arriving in the Philippines, Oyama wrote 
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describing an incident that took place at an or- 
phanage he visited. 

“A young orphan here thought I was a Filipino, 
and started talking to me. (He wasn’t at the af- 
ternoon meeting and didn’t know anything about 
my apology to them.) So as soon as he found out 
I was a Japanese he picked a quarrel. ‘My father 
was killed by your Japanese soldiers!’ he shouted. 
Then he jumped on me and tried to choke me to 
death with his hands. I asked him for the Lord’s 
forgiveness and told him that I had come to beg 
them for a spiritual reconciliation in the name of 
the Lord. Then he seemed to be disappointed and 
walked away. 

“Next morning as I was leaving, he ran to my 
jeep and took hold of my hands. With tears he 
said, ‘I forgive the Japanese soldiers who killed 
my father as our Lord forgave my sins.’ I felt like 
weeping and instinctively shouted, ‘Let’s praise the 
Lord!’ I was aware again of the ‘great love where- 
with He loves us.’” 

Oyama is now back in Japan, trying to raise 
up prayer and volunteers to go back to his mis- 
sion field. The story he has to tell is simple. 

“T trusted and obeyed the Lord. I know I must 
try to heal the Filipino hearts torn by my coun- 
trymen, and win them to Christ, the Comforter 
who understands all our sorrows and difficulties 
and saves us from all our sin. 

“TI hope you will pray for me, that I may be a 
humble, Spirit-filled servant of the Lord Jesus, that 
I may not only preach and teach His gospel, but 
also show forth His love and grace.” END 


CAMPUS NEWS 
(Continued from page 25) 


PRESBYTERIAN-ST. LUKE'S HOSPITAL (Chicago) : 
The ncF chapter president wrote a letter to each 
incoming student. It included a welcome and told 
about NCF activities. At the first meeting the Gide- 
ons presented each freshman with a New Testament. 
Bible study discussions are on the lives of the dis- 
ciples. 


GENESEO STATE COLLEGE (N. Y.): Staff member 
Robert Nuermberger spoke on “What is a Disciple 
of Christ?” at a chapter meeting designed to reach 
freshmen. 


PARKVIEW SCHOOL OF NURSING (Fort Wayne, 
Ind.): The ncF chapter held a picnic for new sty. § 
dents. First meetings dealt with basic Christianity 
and a personal relationship to Jesus Christ. Speak. 
ers are invited once a month. 


NORTH CAROLINA CHAPTERS: Officers are plan. 
ning a retreat with the Rev. Paris Reidhead at 
Greensboro to consider fundamental Biblical prin. 
ciples in evangelism . . . Tentative plans are under 
way to take a busload of foreign students to Bear 
Trap Ranch, Colo., in December. 


RADFORD COLLEGE (Va.): Freshmen were visited 
by the chapter, which is conducting weekly Bible 
studies. Outside speakers also have been invited. 


WILLIAM AND MARY (Norfolk): A subscription to 
HIS was taken out for the college library. A special 
study program is planned on Christianity and sci. 
ence. 


BALL MEMORIAL HOSPITAL (Muncie, Ind.) : Bible 
studies in Basic Christianity are being used this fall. 
The ncF chapter also participated in the Billy Gra. 
ham Crusade in Indianapolis. 


WEST CHESTER STATE (Pa.): Thursday night 
chapter meetings have had up to 100 in attendance, 
The first was a musical program. The second was 
an evangelistic effort. Nightly prayer meetings are 
held in the girls’ dorms. 


ANCKER HOSPITAL (St. Paul): This year’s ncF 
program includes speakers, prayer and Bible study, 
and recreation. The chapter served a welcome 
breakfast to all freshmen. 


U. OF TEXAS SCHOOL OF NURSING (Galveston): 
The ncF group here meets weekly for prayer and 
Bible study, which have been the means of the 
Lord’s blessing. 


WESLEY SCHOOL OF NURSING (Wichita): Forty- 
eight freshman student nurses gathered for a week- 
end retreat on “Finding Ourselves,” with speakers, 
discussions and recreation. Dr. Otto D. Klassen was 
the main speaker. Other ministers assisted with 
discussion groups and devotions. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA: Mr. C. J. B. Harrison 
spoke at the fall conference on “The Spirit of Life,” 
considering the Holy Spirit’s work in the life of a 
Christian. He also spoke at several Philadelphia 
area chapter meetings. 


—James W. REAPSOME 
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In Little Place 


In Littte Piace, Grace Irwin, Wm. B. Eerdmans Publish- 
ing Co., Grand Rapids, 1959, $3.50. 


ve Is THE sToRY of a school teacher, but 
neither the story nor the teacher is ordinary. Grace 
Irwin in her third novel has again lifted Christian 
fiction to a standard of excellence. Jn Little Place 
is so well written and has such significant things to 
say that I found myself wishing I had said them! 

In Little Place speaks on two timely themes. Aran 
Waring, an attractive middle-aged teacher, finds 
herself in the center of the modern debate between 
the educator and the educated. 


What is education? As a teacher she finds mini- 
mum requirements increasingly lowered and the 
growing pressure to conform to group mediocrity 
alarming. A much discussed topic takes on flesh 
and blood as Aran Waring faces the hard choices 
brought on by changing standards in the modern 
school. 


“We have come a long way from the three R’s and com- 
pulsory time-tables, from the dreary inculcation of facts, 
and the mechanical monotony of meaningless memory 
work.” He paused as though a little surprised by his 
alliteration. “We decry memory work, Miss Waring, 
whether of multiplication tables, dates in history or set 
pieces of poetry, because to us the child is the measure 
of all things. The inculcation of facts outside the reach 
of his mental assent is meaningless. No information 
which is beyond his experience at any stage has value. 
The individual’s needs and preferences must dictate the 
course of study selected.” 

The pause was enough for Aran. “If you'll pardon this 
word,” she said with cheerful candor, “I think that is 
straight rot—about facts being useless unless related to 
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experience. Are a child’s mental horizons never to ex- 
pand, except at the sometimes pitifully slow rate of his 
environment? What about the stimulus for his imagina- 
tion and ambition?” 


The second theme of the book arises as Aran 
Waring faces the fact of not being married in light 
of a friend’s choice to marry for the sake of being 
married. The book gives a thought-provoking Chris- 
tian viewpoint on marriage through the example of 
Aran’s parents and through Aran’s own insights 
into this problem. 


I have always wanted to marry, and taken for granted 
that I should. There is no “closed door” feeling about 
it. Even now I would gladly. And I have always wanted, 
not sentimentally but really, to have children, five by 
preference—as much as Terry does—with the difference 
that I never wanted them to compensate for what I 
hadn’t, but to share what I had. But for me—and many 
other women—to be capable of love, ready for it, honest 
about it, though if need be never experiencing it, is to 
retain an integrity which we should lose by the very act 
of compromising with second best, in a vain effort to 
achieve wholeness. 


—reviewed by Gladys M. Hunt 


Two Thousand Tongues to Go 


Two TuHousanp Toncues To Go, Ethel E. Wallis and Mary 
A. Bennett. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1959, $3.95. 


, ACCOUNT of the twenty-five year history of 
Wycliffe Bible Translators is exciting reading. Ethel 
Wallis (known to His readers for various articles, 
most recently “Bible Translation and General Cul- 
ture” in October) and Mary Bennett have done a 
careful job of research and writing. 








But they had a wealth of material to choose from, 
for the wast work which began with one man in 
Guatemala now embraces nearly a thousand work- 
ers in Central and South America, the Philippines, 
Alaska, the Southwest and New Guinea. 

This book gives glory to God for the translation 
work which has been done, and for that which is in 
process of accomplishment. While reading, I was 
constantly reminded of the Apostle’s word, “God 
hath chosen the weak things of the world to con- 
found the things which are mighty.” 

I hasten to add that wise, even brilliant, men and 
women have arisen in the course of Wycliffe’s work. 
Kenneth Pike and Eugene Nida are perhaps the 
most noted examples. But the wisdom that has had 
an international effect upon the scholarly field of 
linguistics did not set out to be scholarly, but to be 
obedient to our Lord’s Great Commission. (Inci- 
dentally, it is probable that no discipline has been 
so affected by Christian penetration as has lin- 
guistics. ) 

Any movement is associated with a man, and 
Cameron Townsend is Wycliffe’s man. The book 
shows why he has had such impact upon the men 
and women of Wycliffe, and why they are so loyal 
to him. 

In view of strong criticism by some other mis- 
sions of Wycliffe policies in relation to foreign gov- 
ernments, and to other agencies, especially in pro- 
viding such services as airplane transportation, the 
book seems lacking in a clear statement of those 
policies and their defense. This seems an important 
omission. Yet Townsend’s documented contacts with 
President Cardenas of Mexico, Richard Pittman’s 
with Magsaysay of the Philippines, and those of 
Pike with various scholars are in themselves a strong 
defense. The Christian reader cannot feel other 
than thankful for the witness to Jesus Christ which 
has been given through Wycliffe to some of the 
great and learned, as well as to many of the poor 
and illiterate. 

This book, among other things, is a powerful trib- 
ute to the finest women contemporary America has 
produced: women missionaries. Eunice Pike, Ethel 
Wallis, Viola Waterhouse, Marianna Slocum, Ra- 
chel Saint, Alice Thomas — the list is impressive, 
these women who “out of weakness were made 
strong.” 

Perhaps one reason for Wycliffe’s strength is that, 
generally speaking, Bible translation is not a self- 
perpetuating work. A definite deadline exists for 
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the completion of this particular type of missionary 
job. May translators soon be supplied by the Lord 
of Missions for the two thousand tongues which 
remain without the Word of God. 

—reviewed by Joseph T. Bayly 


At Home with the Murphys 


At Home with tHe Murpnys, Belva Murphy, Moody Press, 
Chicago, 1959, $2.50. 


Murpny served as a staff member of 
tvcF for more than eight years. Belva, his wife, 
who has written this book, was also a staff member 
prior to their marriage. They left 1vcF (in Upper 
New York State) to take a Church of England par. 
ish in Australia. About a year later Maurice died, 
still young, but with a sense of having finished his 
course. In many ways that final year was the most 
fruitful of all. 

This book presents Maurice as his wife knew 
him—but it is still the Maurice most of us remem- 
ber, perhaps a bit more tender and yielding. (But 
in most of us, theological debate calls forth a rigid- 
ity seldom expressed in the home.) 

The significant point of this book is that an hon- 
est wife could write thus of a godly husband. One 
summer at Campus in the Woods our families lived 
adjacent to one another in “The Stables” — sepa- 
rated only by a piece of plywood. Those weeks left 
us with deep respect for the Murphys’ consistent 
home life and family relationships. 

Young couples will profit in many ways by read- 
ing about how life was lived (is still lived, I’m sure) 
in the Murphy home. And many older couples will 
be brought up short to reevaluate what is important 
in life and the home. 

British Columbia, Ontario, New York, New South 
Wales: “We discovered that where we live is rela- 
tively unimportant, how we live is extremely impor- 
tant.” In another place Belva writes: “What a 
privilege to have a home! Yet how many people 
there are in this world who are homeless . . . We 
discovered that strangers taken into our home be- 
came ‘angels unawares’ . . . I trust that our experi- 
ence will induce my three children to be always 
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hospitable, never grudging a meal or a bed to those 
in need.” 
(It is unfortunate that the publisher was careless 
in proofreading this book.) 
—reviewed by Joseph T. Bayly 


[The books In Litrte Prace, At Home with THE Mur. 
puys, and 2000 Toncues To Go may be ordered from HIS 
Book Service, 1519 North Astor, Chicago 10, or 30 St. Mary, 
Toronto 5. Please enclose payment.) 


New Horizons 


New Horizons 1n Latin America, John J. Considine, Dodd 
Mead & Co., 1958, $5.00. 


Mos: PROTESTANTS do not realize that the Ro- 
man Catholic Church (U.S.A.) sends one-third of 
its overseas missionary personnel to Latin America. 

A total of 6,120 priests, brothers, sisters and 
lay missionaries from the United States were at 
work around the world, as of January, 1958. Of 
these, 2,127 were stationed in Mexico, Central and 
South America, and the West Indies. These figures, 
of course, do not take into consideration the thou- 
sands of European priests serving in Latin Amer- 
ica, but even so, they underline Latin America’s 
need for religious help from abroad. 

Maryknoll Father John J. Considine is one of 
the few Roman Catholic authorities who is willing 
to admit that Latin America is a mission field. His 
responsibility (as director of Maryknoll Publica- 
tions and consultant of the Advisory Board of the 
Mission Secretariat) is to encourage Roman Cath- 
olic interest in the overseas ministries of his church 
and to seek “vocations” to fill the needs. Considine 
is also author of A Call for Forty Thousand, his 
first frank admission that everything is not Cath- 
olic in Latin America, and that gaps do exist in 
the Romanist ranks of South and Central America. 

This does not mean that Father Considine en- 
courages Protestant missionary work in Latin Am- 
erica. But he does recognize that the Roman Cath- 
olic Church has not Christianized the continent. 
This is significant. 

In New Horizons Considine produces additional 
evidence that Latin America is a mission field. 
He quotes (with apparent approval) a Peruvian 
woman who said: “We felt that Catholics were mak- 
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ing a mistake in labeling the present way of living 
in Latin America as Catholic. The current condi- 
tion of things is the fruit of nominal Catholicism. 
It represents not so much the absence of Catholi- 
cism as its unfelt presence.” 

A sampling of 500 Chilean families may be con- 
sidered typical. Ninety four per cent of those ques- 
tioned had been baptized in infancy as Roman 
Catholics. Of these, 50 per cent still held Catholic 
beliefs but only 6 per cent attended mass or could 
be classed as active Catholics. Ten per cent were 
professing Protestants and 77 per cent labeled them- 
selves anti-clerical. 


From this it is easy to see how false the Catho- 
lic assumption is (for statistical purposes) that ev- 
eryone baptized a Catholic is a Catholic. Nowhere 
in Latin America would the percentage of baptisms 
run much higher than this, and rarely does the 
percentage of practicing Catholics exceed 15 per 
cent of the population. 

Considine devotes much of his book to problems 
within the Catholic movement, particularly to the 
diversions (countenanced by the clergy) of voodoo- 
ism in Haiti, spiritism in Brazil, indigenous pagan 
practices in Guatemala and Mexico, etc. 

From my point of view, Catholic missioners are 
too indifferent to the blatant religious syncretism 
in their parishes. This is symptomatic, however, 
of a fundamental problem inherent in the mission- 
ary strategy which Considine’s book represents. It 
is totally concerned with the here-and-now, and 
thus lacks interest in abstract or dogmatic truth. 
And it is in this area that evangelical Christianity 
in Latin America is outstripping Romanism. Cath- 
olic missionaries may be winning battles in the 
field of socio-economic problems, but the Protes- 
tant gospel, with its clear ethic and message of 
eternal life through faith in Christ, is appealing 
to Latin Americans in increasing numbers. 

Almost in its entirety, Considine’s book is con- 
cerned with illiteracy, illegitimacy, ignorance, fam- 
ily instability, housing, public health, poverty, and 
how Catholic missionaries are helping their local 
co-religionists to face them. 

It is certainly true that Protestant socio-economic- 
educative activity in Latin America has been in- 
adequate. Roman Catholic social consciousness is 
to be admired, and evangelicals should be chal- 
lenged by it to minister to the whole man. Never- 
theless, the “social gospel” of cooperatives, schools 

(Continued on page 37, column 2) 
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why we study the BIBLE 


Dass PHYLLIs, 


Do pardon, please, my slowness in answering your 
letter with the tickets. Thank you so much for send- 
ing them. We couldn’t get to Babylon, but we gave 
the tickets to the music director in my husband’s 
school, and think they were used. It is wonderful 
that you are to play with the orchestra there; it 
must be thrilling to look forward to it. I’m sure 
we would both have enjoyed it. 

It was nice to see you again last weekend. I 
was very glad you could be with us. I wanted to 
hear the news of Philip, but I was so preoccupied 
with other things that after you left I realized I 
hadn’t found out anything about him, though I had 
fully intended to ask and really wanted to hear. 
Well, you can still tell me! 

Perhaps it will sound like “splitting hairs,” but 
the girls you met here aren’t so devoted to “reli- 
gion” as they are to Jesus Christ Himself. With 
them (and with me) it is an extremely personal and 
individual thing. Possibly that answers a little of 
your perplexity as to why they value private Bible 
study and prayer, when they could go to some of 
the great churches and hear famous religious speak- 
ers on those subjects, men who presumably are 
much better equipped to deal with such complica- 
tions than “earnest but young college students.” 

You know how it is in music. It’s wonderful to 
hear concerts by great artists, but that doesn’t take 
the place of playing yourself. The thrill of person- 
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ally making music is something no listening experi- 
ence can match, isn’t it so? Although you can learn 
from listening, you really have to think for yourself, 
experiment with your own mind and hands, work 
out your own concepts in your own performances. 
I remember most vividly some of the times I have 
tried to do this. You want not only to be gripped 
by musical ideas but to re-create them yourself. 


Well, it.is even more so in the case of your per- 
sonal relations with God, and your experiences of 
His revelations of Himself. Of what good are they 
simply as the subjects of sermons, or of arguments 
and theories? For us they can be a matter of daily 
reality of companionship with our Creator, Main- 
tainer and Savior. 

Does this mean we fancy ourselves as great saints 
and mystics? No. God is very condescending in 
that regard. He is not nearly so exclusive as most 
people. How do we know? How could “earnest, 
but young college students” have this inside infor- 
mation? Only because God has chosen to tell us 
about Himself, and to establish relations with us. 
We haven’t received any mystical visions or angelic 
messengers, but we believe the message is more 
trustworthy than if we had received it that way. 

“For thus saith the High and Lofty One that in- 
habiteth eternity, whose name is Holy: ‘I dwell in 
the high and holy place, and with him also that 
is of a contrite and humble spirit.’ ” This quotation 
is from a revelation God gave to Isaiah, a great 
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saint; but you will notice that God doesn’t say He 
dwells only with great saints and martyrs. It is a 
message through Isaiah to anyone of a humble and 
contrite spirit (Isaiah 57:15). The condescension 
of this, on God’s part, reminds me of what the Lord 
Jesus said, “True worshippers will worship the 
Father in spirit and truth, for such the Father seeks 
to worship Him” (John 4:23). Imagine it: He 
seeks us! Don’t you usually hear it the other way 
around ? 

When you seek friends, what must be their quali- 
fications? Aren’t you looking for those who can to 
some degree understand you, give you credit for 
being what you really are and agree with your view- 
point on basic things? The more they understand 
you and your views, and agree with them, the 
deeper your friendship can be with them, isn’t it 
true? 

It seems to be the same with divine companion- 
ship. We need to know something of what God has 
revealed Himself to be, something of His viewpoint 
of Christ, of life, of us. And we need to agree with 
God’s views. The intention to agree is more import- 
ant than how much we know, especially in this life 
where “we know in part” only, at best. 

But certainly we are not asked to agree with what 
we have no idea of, for Jesus said, “No longer do 
I call you servants, for the servant does not know 
what his master is doing; but I have called you 
friends, for all that I have heard from my Father 
I have made known to you” (John 15:15). If this 
is so, imagine the arrogance of not being willing to 
bother to find out what He did make known, in 
effect demanding special and exceptional treatment 
for ourselves. 

The least we can do is investigate. Until we have 
done so, we have no right either to doubt or believe. 

But why must we wade into these things our- 
selves? Why not go to the great preachers of the 
great churches? Because God has asked us to go 
directly to His Word and to Christ. Jesus said, 
“Come unto me.” Or to go back further, God said 
through Moses, “The Lord Thy God will raise up 
unto thee a Prophet from the midst of thee, of thy 
brethren . . . and I will put my words in his mouth 

. . Whosoever will not hearken unto my words 
which he shall speak in my name, I will require it 
of him” (Deuteronomy 18:15, 18-19). 

Later the Lord Jesus said, “Man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every Word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God” (Matthew 4:4; 11:28). So, 
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just as having food is a matter of physical life or 
death, so having God’s truth, His revelation of 
Himself, and feeding on it, is a matter of life or 
death, spiritually. The great chefs of the great hotels 
have their place, but we must eat for ourselves, pre- 
pare most of our food independent of them, and 
pay attention to what we are eating. 

Does this help you to understand what those girls 
were driving at? Just once experience God speak- 
ing directly to you, through His Word, and you will 
realize the necessity for living by it, as the Lord 
Jesus said. Then you will certainly begin to under- 
stand what He meant. 

Those little Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 
Bible study groups are just for fellowship and en- 
couragement among young men and women, as they 
make their own personal investigations of what God 
wants to say to them and how He wants to bring 
them nearer to His own mind and spirit. That is 
why such groups don’t usually have a “teacher.” 
I don’t need to remind you that we have to go 
through this life on our own, no matter what fami- 
lies, friends or churches we have. In a certain sense, 
you know this is true. It will always be true: we 
shall go on to have eternal life or not on an indi- 
vidual basis. It is our responsibility to attend to 
the subject. It is not something we can turn over 
entirely to the “professionals.” 

I think it is an advantage that these girls are not 
“professionals” in this field, because this way you 
can know they are not trying to further their ca- 
reers, or build up a following. They do not stand 
to benefit by “selling” you on anything. The Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship is the same in this. 
It is not trying to become another church or sect. 
It has no financial or organizational ambitions. 
There is no secret “axe” to grind. There is nothing 
to become related to except the Lord Himself. 

The group is non-sectarian and non-racial. They 
encourage any accurate version or translation of the 
Bible, and like to compare them to get the more 
complete meaning of the original. Christ is not a 
matter of nationality, or of race, or of culture. He 
is our Life, the One who keeps us alive every mo- 
ment, the One who made all that we are, who loves 
us most, who left us our free wills because He wants 
our love in return, freely given. Once we have be- 
come acquainted with Him, we just can’t keep still 
about it, knowing that all human beings need Him 
just as we do, to be their Life. Won’t you join us 
in becoming acquainted with Him? END 
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; BASIC qualifications for missionary service 
are personal and spiritual. But it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between them since they affect one an- 
other and are in a sense inseparable. Christian per- 
sonality problems can only find a satisfactory solu- 
tion when spiritual measures are employed. Like- 
wise, genuine spirituality always manifests itself 
in the personality and character. 

Many Christians fail to recognize this relation- 
ship between personality and spirituality. Some pro- 
fess to have attained a measure of spirituality, ap- 
parently unaware of the glaring flaws in their gen- 
eral behavior which belie their alleged spirituality. 
On the other hand, there are also the personality 
boys and girls whose superficial attractiveness, hav- 
ing no spiritual roots, wears thin under pressure, 
and at best reflects self rather than Christ. 

The prime factor, absolutely essential for suc- 
cessful missionary service is to “be” like Christ at 


all times and in all circumstances. The most skill. 
ful doctor, the most brilliant technical expert, even 
the most sincere person in the world will, to the 
degree that this is not true in his life, be a prob. 
lem to himself and a burden to others. 

But let’s be realistic. The ideal is so rare as 
to be practically non-existent. What are some of 
the practical aspects of this truth? How will they 
manifest themselves in my life? 

There are two basic personal relationships: my 
relationship to God and my relationship to my fel. 
low-men. The latter is dependent upon the former, 
If my communion with God through His Word 
and in prayer is constant and real as it should 
be, the sense of His presence and power will make 
my attitude toward others what it ought to be, 
Relating this to the mission field means that the 
single most important preparation for missionary 
service is to develop a personal devotional life 


Personal Qualifications of a Missionary Candidate 


Francis R. Steele 


Leptis macNus, Libya, North Africa; looking toward the law courts, one of which was converted 
to an early fourth century Christian Church. Dr. Steele is Home Secretary of the North Africa 
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E. Margaret Clarkson 


MY DISCOVERY OF 
CHRISTIAN BOOKS 


as FOUR YEARS ago I made a discovery which 
has meant more to me spiritually than anything that 
has happened for many years. I became personally 
acquainted with some of the great classics of Chris- 
tian literature. 

Of course I had read Christian books before—in 
a rather haphazard fashion, mainly when something 
interesting or unusual came along. And while I 
more or less enjoyed what I read, in honest mo- 
ments I admitted to myself that I read more because 
I felt I should than because I really wanted to read 
such books. 

I hardly know what effected the change that has 
turned my half-hearted, sporadic dabbling in Chris- 
tian books into the delight that the great Christian 
writers are to me now, except to say that it was the 
Lord’s doing. I do know that it was actuated by a 
period of spiritual and physical need, that it was 
preceded by several months’ heart-hunger for God 
of an intensity I had never known before, and that 
God made this a part of the way in which He met 
my need. 

A discerning, godly minister made books avail- 
able to me and guided my choice of writers; and 
for this I thank God. 

The writers that stirred my spirit and searched 
and fed my soul were for the most part writers of 
long ago. I had loved Pilgrim’s Progress from 
childhood—it had been the means of my conversion 
when I was ten—but now it came before me again 
and took on greater depth and significance. I was 
given Dr. Robert Stevenson’s perceptive Exposition 
of the book and was amazed at how little I had 
previously known of its riches. 

Then I discovered Alexander Whyte’s Bunyan’s 
Characters and one by one read in them all the 
strength and weakness of the human heart. Alex- 
ander Whyte was minister of Free St. George’s, 


Edinburgh, more than half a century ago. I began 
his books of sermons and was thrilled, shamed, up. 
lifted, rebuked at his portrayal of the things of God, 
The Walk, Character and Conversation of our Lord, 
With Mercy and with Judgment, Bible Characters, 
Samuel Rutherford and Some of His Correspond. 
ents: there are enough to keep me busy for years. 

Samuel Rutherford lived some 250 years earlier, 
dating back to the time of the Scottish Covenanters, 
that proud bloody period in Church history that § 
gave rise to so many martyrs and saints. Ruther. 
ford wrote on many subjects, and while his sermons 
are challenging and uplifting, I think it is safe to say 
that they are transcended by his Letters, compiled 
by others after his death. Banished from his parish, 
he was sent to Aberdeen and forbidden to preach. 
There he poured out his soul in letters to his friends 
and parishioners. From “Christ’s Palace at Aber. 
deen” came torrents of poignancy and praise, telling 
of God’s dealing with the human soul, singing the 
beauty of the Savior and the glory of sharing His 
cross. 

Just as heavenly-minded and practical are the | 
writings of Andrew Murray, pioneer of South 
Africa General Mission. The Holiest of All, his de- 
votional commentary on Hebrews, came to me at 
a time when I needed to look beyond myself and 
draw daily strength from my Great High Priest. 
Waiting on God, The Spirit of Christ, books on 
Bible study and prayer: I shall not soon get to the 
end of the wealth left by Andrew Murray. 

Christian biography has much to give to hungry 
hearts, and I have tried to learn what I can of the 
lives of these writers. The stories of God’s dealings 
with them are fascinating, and they have taught me 
a great deal. Alexander Smellie’s Men of the Cove- 
nant pictures the lives of a number of persecuted 
Christians. Bishop Houghton’s Life of Amy Car- § 
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michael left me ashamed, yet longing to scale the 
heights as she did. C. S. Lewis’ Surprised by Joy 
points to the depths and riches of the knowledge 
and wisdom of God. 

| have just finished T. C. Upham’s Life and Let- 
ters of Madame Guyon, that amazing saint of the 
time of Louis XIV, whose words in French draw- 
ing-room conversations and convent cloisters about 
justification and sanctification by faith resulted in 
revival within the Roman Catholic Church but in 
Mme. Guyon’s imprisonment in the Bastille. 

Bound in closely with her fortunes was Fenelon, 
Archbishop of Cambray, whose Life and Works 
challenges and inspires. 

Augustine’s Confessions and Brother Lawrence’s 
Practice of the Presence of God are humbling start- 
ling experiences of God’s reality. 

Among the moderns, Thomas Kelly’s A Testament 
of Devotion breathes a spirit as saintlike as any- 
thing I have found. This scholarly American Quaker 
knew God and wrote in language of almost tortur- 
ing beauty. 

A. W. Tozer is another great soul whose works 
will live beyond his generation. And the theological 
writings of C. S. Lewis, while different in type, 
have much to offer. 

The Christian poets, of course (and hymn books 
of every description) are precious to me: Rossetti, 
Tersteegen, Havergal, Gerhardt, Faber, Wesley, 
Myers, Thompson, Meynell, Montgomery, Amy Car- 
michael, the Brownings. 

It is no easier for me than for you to find time 
and strength and quiet to read, and I have to ar- 
range my life deliberately to do it. My radio is 
silent more than it used to be. There are fewer in- 
consequential telephone conversations. My secular 
reading is less casual and more discriminating. 
Money that I formerly spent for records now often 
goes to buy books. I jealously guard spare moments 
and spend some of my free time hunting through 
old book stores for new titles by these writers. I 
plan part of my vacation with Christian reading in 
mind. Sometimes it means being alone, or staying 
in one spot rather than traveling. But the treasures 
I have found, and the newness of life I am experi- 
encing, repay any trouble I have in finding time 
and quiet to seek God in this way. 

Perhaps you will have to pass through some 
desert before your life is opened to Christian read- 
ing. But if you have a thirsty heart, this may be 
one of God’s ways to meet your need. END 
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BOOK REVIEW 

(Continued from page 31) 
and charitable institutions (however great their 
value) is never an adequate substitute for the soul- 
saving, life-changing gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Considine’s evaluation of Protestant growth and 
activity in South and Middle America is disap- 
pointing. In overall statistics he is fairly accurate 
(his Protestant source is the Missionary Research 
Institute). However, he resorts to quoting an un- 
identified “specialist in the Protestant movement” 
in order to pad the total Protestant foreign mis- 
sionaries in Latin America from approximately 
6,000 (according to the best Protestant sources) 
to 10,000. 

A number of insignificant errors will also annoy 
the Protestant reader of New Horizons. For ex- 
ample, Considine identifies R. G. LeTourneau with 
the Caterpillar Tractor Company (LeTourneau 
heads his own company) ; he states that “The Voice 
of the Andes” received land and a contract to op- 
erate from Ecuadorian President Galo Plaza (HCJB 
was on the air when Galo Plaza was a student, and 
has purchased all its present property from private 
landowners) ; he knows nothing of the work and 
scope of the Panamerican Christian Network (to 
which he twice refers); he mentions incorrectly 
the names of Radio Station TIFC, publishing house 
“Editorial Caribe” and LEAL (Evangelical Liter- 
ature for Latin America) in Costa Rica. 

A more regrettable mistake is Father Considine’s 
perversion of the text of the anti-Protestant cards 
placed in the windows of many Catholic homes in 
Costa Rica. According to Considine, thousands of 
these cards read: “This family is Catholic: Protes- 
tants are requested not to trouble it.” After near- 
ly 20 years in Costa Rica I have yet to see a card 
so politely worded. Most of them say: “We are 
Catholics: We don’t want Protestant propaganda.” 

But more inexcusable is Considine’s glossing over 
of the persecution of Protestants in Colombia. By 
defining the “freedom of religion” of the Colom- 
bian Constitution to exclude the right of religious 
propagation, he brands as “extralegal privileges” 
the liberties granted to evangelicals under the 16- 
year Liberal regime. The carefully documented 
bulletins of the CEDEC (Evangelical Confederation 
of Colombia) are dismissed on the basis of a single 
opinion concerning only one of the hundreds of 
cases reported. 

(Continued on page 39, column 2) 





FRICAN 
. DEATH 


Eileen Lageer 


- NIGHT a hot wind tormented my room, 
swishing the curtains back and forth, throwing lo- 
cust branches down on the pan roof, and creaking 
all creakable things in the house. Across the road 
in the compound the drums kept up their monoto- 
nous measure, making sleep impossible for all but 
the dullest. A very old woman had died, they said, 
and they must celebrate her long, successful life. 

Every now and then the darkness was shattered 
with the roar of a native gun, and the echo bounced 
violently from rock to rock on the sides of our 
sacred hill. 

She managed to live her full quota of days; there. 
fore let us rejoice at her going. 

So all night long, all day, and for another night 
the drumming goes on, making merry music for the 
soul of one who gropes her way into the fearful 
world of the unknown. 

But is it life just to live? Is it death just to die? 
Does all this noise and shouting fit in with that 
awful hour of going—the fear, the look of anguish, 
the despairing tears? 

I see her as I saw another poor old mother whose 
soul feverishly clung to the lifeless cluster of bones 
lying on the mud floor of her hut. I had called 
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WE REGRET that on the list of staff appointments 
in the November issue, the name of Ronald 
Thompson was inadvertently omitted. He is a 
staff member in the Pacific Northwest. 


every day for a couple of weeks, trying to lessen 
her suffering. As I worked, I told of the home 
| Jesus had prepared for those who would trust Him. 
' Once she put out a feeble hand and clutched my 
» skirt, but I couldn’t be sure she had understood or 
' even heard. The day of her going soon came. 


“We raised her up,” they told me, “and she be- 
| gan to cry. We told her not to do that, but tears 
| kept running down her cheeks. We talked about the 
' houses you told us about, but her tears kept coming 
anyway. She sighed once, and then .. .” The 
woman brushed one hand against the other to tell 
me the rest. A poor old woman on a mud floor with 
no one to care, tired of living, afraid to die, going 
out into the darkness with tears on her cheeks. 


But let the drums beat! Let us gather for the 
feasting. She has lived long and successfully, and 
it is only right that we should celebrate. 


Is it life merely to live long, when there is a 
dying that means Death? 


Yet another kind of dying means Life. 


When I went out with our women one day to the 
villages to preach the gospel of the Lord Jesus, I 
learned something about what this other dying 
means. Long before it was light that Sunday morn- 
ing, a number of women from the church were at 
my door. As a delicate “European,” I was to ride 
my bicycle, but they were going to tramp the eleven 
miles on foot, some of them carrying healthy two- 
year-olds on their backs and a fair load of provi- 
sions on their heads. 


Among this group of witnesses was a woman over 
seventy years old. Iya Solo had given her heart to 
the Lord two years before, and with some other new 
believers, she recently went down into the muddy 
hole in the stream to be buried with Christ in bap- 
tim. A real dying it was, too, for when she told 


her people of her decision for Christ, they laughed 
at her, 


“What does an old woman like you want in 
changing her religion now?” they jeered. “Are you 
5 & 73 y 
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trying to act modern? 
people.” 

“It gives me peace,” she said. 

Age is honored in Igbetti, but Iya Solo died to 
that honor when she accepted the name “believer.” 

And now she was out in the hot African sun, 
taking the story of her joy to others. 

In the last village that we visited, I asked, “Are 
you tired, mother?” 

“Very tired,” she said. 

Drums will not beat nor will the people feast 
when Iya Solo dies. But on the other side of the 
river will be a welcome for one who had already 
learned what it meant to die. 

Little mother, whose tired bare feet trudge the 
hot bush paths for Christ, can I ever die to comfort 
and ease and self-indulgence, that Christ may be 
brought to the lost? Will a few hours on my knees 
seem too long, too uncomfortable, to pray souls such 
as Iya Solo into the Kingdom? 


That’s only for young 


From subtle love of softening things, 
From easy choices, weakenings . . . 
From silken self, O Captain, free 

Thy soldier who would follow Thee. 


BOOK REVIEW 
(Continued from page 37) 

Despite these inaccuracies, his shameful discre- 
diting of the CEDEC bulletins, and his omission 
(whether intentional or not) of the important work 
of the Bible societies, Considine seems to be try- 
ing, within the framework of his theological bias, 
to give the devil his due. Protestantism in Latin 
America, even when seen through the eyes of a 
Maryknoll missionary statesman, is a thriving con- 
cern. 

In line with the author’s purpose, New Horizons 
in Latin America is concerned largely with Catho- 
lic missionary activity in Central and South Am- 
erica rather than with indigenous Catholic religion. 
But the book is interestingly written and should 
prove valuable not only for its insights into Latin 
America’s spiritual anemia, but for its statistical 
appendices and factual record of Rome’s answer 
to the challenge of Latin America today. 

It is tragic that Father Considine, whose vision 
of the here-and-now is often close to 20/20, has 
not looked beyond the horizons of socio-economic 
service to the eternal values of God’s Word. 


—reviewed by Dayton W. Roberts 























HIS is a worthwhile gift 





Your own subscription to HIS may have continued for several years including many 
Christmases or perhaps you were on someone's gift list a year ago. In either case, 
we hope you have enjoyed and appreciated the articles and regular features, and that 
you will want to share your discovery with your many friends. 


This year your Christmas list may include roommates, classmates, dormmates and 
students from overseas. Brothers, sisters, parents and other relatives will also appre- 
ciate HIS. We are confident that your friends who may be new Christians would also 
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OFFER IS GOOD UNTIL JANUARY 10. 1960 









Why do the godly suffer? Do you have an adequate answer to this vital question? In 
THE MYSTERY OF SUFFERING, Hugh Evan Hopkins s attempts to present answers — 
to vital questions related to the problems of pain and human suffering. This well 
written, helpful book should be read by every thinking student. $1.25 


Alan M. Stibbs in his new book GOD’S CHURCH carefully considers the People of — 
God through the ages and up to the present time. The Old Testament preparation, — 
New Testament fulfillment, present outworking and the goal in view are subjects — 
considered. Points emphasized in GOD’S CHURCH are directly relevant to the present — 
condition of the churches. 4 


NOTE: These new books are available at your local bookstore. 
When ordering by mail, please prepay orders under $2.00 


Canadian Subscribers: Please order by mail from 30 St. Mary Street, Toronto 5. 
HIS Book Service, Dept. N9, 1519 North Astor, Chicago 10 
























The Package 


WHAT A BEAUTIFUL package. Look, each side of 
the box is different. 

This side is white, pure white. I’ve never seen a 
lovelier young woman than the one sketched on the 
white paper. So innocent, so fragile, yet strong. . . 
and with a trace of sadness about her face. Her 
features are Jewish, I think. 

Turn the box around. There, that side is deep 
blue, a midnight blue. Those are shepherds, and 
there are their sheep. What a peaceful scene. 

I wonder why this side is black. Nothing but 
solid black. Put it on the bottom so it doesn’t show. 
Rest the package on that side. 

There, that’s better. Isn’t this side striking? I 
don’t think I’ve ever seen a more gorgeous shade 
of purple. It’s — well, regal, especially with those 
men on camels in the illustration. I wonder where 
they came from and where they’re going. 

This gets more interesting all the time. Look at 
the pure gold side. Those are angels, aren’t they. 
This is by far the richest side of the whole package. 

But what a contrast. You know, I never did like 
red, especially that shade. I wonder why whoever 
wrapped this package and decorated it ever made 
one side that awful color. Turn that side away, turn 
the box so that side’s on the bottom instead of the 
black. There, that’s much better, now that the red 
doesn’t show and the black side’s turned away from 
view. 

White, blue, gold, purple. I just enjoy sitting 
here looking at the beautiful package. 

Aren’t you going to open it? 

Why—is there something inside? 
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Packard Engineering Laboratory 

e Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. (founded 
1865, enrollment 3,400 men), has had an Inter- 
Varsity chapter, the Lehigh Christian Fellowship, 
since 1947 when three students determined to meet 
together for Bible study and prayer. The weekly 
chapter meeting is held on Sunday afternoons; gen- 
erally it is student-led and is planned for Christian 
growth. Recognizing that the preaching and fellow- 
ship of local churches is an asset to members, the 
LCF organizes Sunday morning car pools to various 
churches for members and their friends. On cam- 
pus daily prayer meetings are held at noon. The 
prayer chairman also arranges a system of prayer 
partners. Once a week in each residence hall there 
is an informal Bible study open to anyone. A 
monthly meeting, aimed primarily at presenting the 
gospel, is addressed by ministers, professors, 1VCF 
staff members, and laymen. During the week of 
Oct. 11-15 the LcF sponsored a series of discussion 
groups in fraternities and residence halls. Speakers 
gave a short after-dinner talk and then led discus- 
sions directed to the person and work of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. These have been the means of students 
coming to faith in Christ; others have become in- 
terested in further LCF meetings. 


return postage guaranteed 


® U. OF PENNSYLVANIA: Topics for Friday nig 
meetings on campus have included “An Introd 
tion to College Christian Living,” “The Charagt 
of God,” “The Nature of Man,” “The Work @ 
Christ” and “The Work of the Holy Spirit.” 9 


e LONG BEACH STATE (Calif.): Prior to the 
chapter meeting, frosh and new students were in 
to get acquainted with members at a local coffee 
Opportunities for evangelism in new dorms are 
explored. 


@ U. OF MINNESOTA: To stimulate interest inf t 
eign missions the chapter is sponsoring studies iim 
world religions during the first quarter, with} 
monthly international dinner. Foreign students am 


giving first-hand information. g 
aif 


e lIOWA STATE U.: Semi-quarterly lectures have 
been used by God to bring students to Christ. Refresh: 
ments and discussion follow the lectures. Speakers this 
fall: Regional Secretary James Nyquist, Dr. Robert Ray: 


burn (Covenant College). 


@ U. OF ILLINOIS: To meet an expanding stk 
dent population the chapter has organized smallet 
groups according to various campus areas. Thes 
will have speakers and discussions according 
their needs. Occasionally the entire chapter will 
meet also. 


e@ WAYNE STATE U. (Detroit): The chapter is moving 
ahead in its work with foreign students, many of whom 
became interested through an intensive summer pre 
gram. In this commuter situation, the chapter has of 
ganized prayer meetings in three off-campus areas. 


® U. OF KANSAS: The chapter participated in am 
activities carnival and had a table in the registra 
tion line in an effort to meet frosh. A plan is undet 
way to invite many foreign students to the confer 
ences at Bear Trap Ranch. 


(Continued on page 25, column 2) 
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